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LENORA SPARKES 


SOPRANO OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
A BRILLIANT STAR IN THE MUSICAL FIRMAMENT 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 














INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 

Church, and School 

RS. BABCOC 


2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, 


Concert Positions Secured 
M ‘K 

Telephone, 

New York 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
pet og 


recommel: 


for Teachers of Music in 
and Conservatories, Teachers 
all departments of school and 


MAacHnEca BUILDING, New 


positions 
Colleges, 
ded tor 
work 
Louisiana 


colleas 
Orleans, 


DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
French Opera, 
New York 


J. 


Italian and 


603-4 Cagnecie Hats 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
thy. Normal course in Public and Private School 
Music Special coaching for church trials. 


Address: brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


M., ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Interpretation Theory. 
for Teachers. 
Hall, New York. 
136 Roseville Ave. 
Nicholas Ave., New 


Technic 

Normal Course 
607-608 Carnegie 
Newark Studio 


Residence: 680 St York 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 

MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 

1425 Broadway, 

Vocal Studio 

67th St, N. Y Tel. 


Annie Friedberg, New York. 


50 W 1405 Columbus 


KATHRYN CARYLNA, 
Defects 


MME. 


Teacher of voice in all its branches, 


of tone production eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric Diction. 


257 West 86th Street New York 


‘elephone, 5910 Schuyler. 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


For teaching periods address, 
Care of Musical Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
New York. 


144 East 62nd Street, 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 


BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 


JANET 


FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 


137 West 69th St., New York 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Formerly Director East Side House Settlement 
usic School, ? Y., Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, 
staff of able teachers 
136 East 76th St.. New York City. 
Telephone Rhinelander 4345, 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus. Anna Zieoter, Director. 
Brestes (Metropolitan Opera 
.), New Work City. 
el. 1274 Bryant. 


1425 House 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera Hogee Y 


Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave. 
Phone, 3067 Tremont. 





Mr 7 - 7 7 . ~ 

AND JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 

Mrs 

Mary Jordan, Marie Morrisey, 

Evan Williams, Harry McClaskey, John Barnes 

Wells, “Robert Parker, Elizabeth Rhys and over 

650 artists now in responsible positions 
SUMMER TERM, JULY AND AUGUST 
For all fartionings, apply 70 Carnegie Hall, 

154 West 57th st., New York City. Tel Circle 

1472 


Teachers of 


Tue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 
Susan S. Botce, 
Mas 


65 Central Park West 


, Consulting Teacher. 
Tel 


Henry Smock Boice 


Columbus 7140 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL 
1013 Carnegie Hall, 


STUDIOS 
New York 


TER L, 

ART 
“The that 
130 Claremont Ave., 


WAL BOGERT, 
OF SINGING 
tire the throat.” 
291 Morningside 


not 


does 


N.Y 


method 


HUGH DOUGALL, 
BARITONE 
Teacher of Voice Building and 
Studio Hall, 
764 


Artistic Singing 
815 Carnegie New York 


Phone, Circle 


HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—-TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Phone, 321 Circle 


MILLIE 


ART OF 


RYAN, 
SINGING 


Perfect Tone Production and 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New 
Telephone Circle 2131. 


Repertoire 
York 


HELEN ETHEL 
MYER, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 

Teacher of Theo Karle. 
703 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 


EDMUND J 


VOCAL 


Circle 1350 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 


MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M., 
American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists. Highest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored. 
200 West 107th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy. 


MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
Francesco Lamperti 
Hall Studios 1103-4, New York City. 


Carnegie 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 


-~Small Private Classes now form- 
Individual Work at any time. 


Res. Phone, 428M Bedford. 


Large Public 
ing 
Carnegie Hall. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Residence: 34 Gramercy Park. 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City 


JOHN W. NiCHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session, 


Studios: 504 Carnegie Hall 
Tel. River 79 


New York City 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
337 West 85th Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Metropolitan Opera Company. 

New York 


Formerly 


44 West 86th Street 


Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
‘ecil Arden. 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
140 West 57th Street, New York City. 
Phone, Circle 3053 


WILLIAM 
VOCAL 
Address: 


THORNER, 

TEACHER AND COACH 

209 West 79th Street, New York City 
Reopening Studios 

October Ist 


in Paris, France, 


MMe. REGINA DE SALES 
Inquiries 
Avenue 


The Leonori 
63rd Street, 
1342 Plaza 


Madison and 


New York 
Telephone 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New Yor 


Taylor Bldg., 46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn, 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Vocal Instruction, 
Cartall, 


Soprano Lehmann Method 


Address, J. 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 

Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 

Hall 832-3, New York City 


Carnegie Studios, 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 

851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, 
HARMONY 
Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. 150th 
St., N. Y. C. Tel. 1530 Audubon, 


ORGAN, 


CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Piano 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 


607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600 


Studio: New York 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
(Metropolitan Opera House 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


1425 Broadway 
Bldg.), N. Y. 
All Mail to 11 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
a | Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phone, Bryant 1274 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF 
67th Street 
Phone, Columbus 8462 
Studios reopen September 20th 


SINGING 
50 West : 


MARIE 

Pianist 
72nd St. - 
Telephone 218 Rhinelander 


MIKOVA 
Instruction. 


243 East New York 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus New York 


ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 


Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place 
elephone, Audubon 960. 


Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 
Special Summer Terms to Teachers and Students 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO 
VOICE CULTURE. 


FOR 
AND 


230 E, 62d St. 
_ given to students 
highest perfection. 
CARRI, Directors. 


Complete musical education 
from the beginning to the 
F. & H 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 


Phone, Riverside 366 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing: in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 
Addréss: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346 


(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


BRUNO HUHN, 


lessons for beginners and advanced 


pupils. 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
Summer address: Huntting Inn, 
East "Hampton, 


Singing 


ELIZABETH 
CONCERT PIANIST 
Central Park West 

Tel. 4474 Academy 


TOPPING, 
AND TEACHER 


424 New York 


DAISY NELLIS, 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Recitals. 
Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 


Concerts. 
Address. care 





FREDERICK WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 

Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 

810 Carnecte Hart Se New Yor« 























August 26, 1920 
MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital E: ements 
Studio: Ursuline Academy, W. McMillen St. 
ies | Address: The Claremont, Apt. 22, 

+ McMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PIANIST 


HENILOT 
KIMBALL HALL 


BV. ee 
ENGELHARDT vous 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 














PU=27 





Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of bw 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Cond tor 
New York 


Wabash Ave., Chicago 








Cc 
651 West 169th Street 
Telephone Audubon 4440 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL jr he 
337 West 86th Street - New York City 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, 1 Teacher of Singing 


ve Speech Correct 
Season 1920-21, ow he Va. 


Carolyn WIL LARD runs 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, ILL. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Artist Teacher 
Internationally Recognized as a Voice Builder, 
Voice Repairer and Coach. 

Special Course in Diction. 
Opera, Oratorio and Concert. 
Lawrence and many other successful singers. 
Studios 508 Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


: LENDT 


NIA 
SOPRANO 

















Violinist and Teacher 
235 West 75th Street, N. Y. 
Tel. Columbus 9750 


> 25m 





Pupils 


prepared for 
eac 


of Lucile 









R 


I 437 Fifth Ave., 
(Fourth floor) 


E New York City 


mason ll | LD ima ncert 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building _ 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 








HERCULES 


GIAMATEO 


Concert Pianist 
Limited namber of pupils accepted 
Address 
449 Eastern Blvd., Brooklyn,N.Y. 
Telephone 4947 Prospect 


OLGA 
KANNINA 


Phenomenal Russian Dramatic Soprano 
Teacher and Sole Manager: Giacomo Bourg 
118 West 77th Street New York 











MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 


Lexington A\ p Se 4 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Berens, Scbifmans Bldg. St. Paal, Mins, 


RAYMOND WILSON |, 


Pianist Syracuse anes nn New York 


‘BPUEMMELI 


I Concert Pianist 

















E 2108 Lafayette Ave.. St. Louis, Mo. 
PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, mae 
Beth-El, Union Theological Semina 
4ia Fifth Ave, New 


ya) GIACOMO BOURG 


who taught Olshansky, Lankow, Par- 

sons, Lucey, Aronson, Lindgren and 

"a others. 

118 West 77th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 6874. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
Metropoliten Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Room 40 New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


.sHUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 























Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel, 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE se=2: 
t] ISAAC VAN GROVE °s<2.nyentet' 


JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO CONCERT, I wo 














514 West 114th Street 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction ISS 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





By RAGNA LINN 


VOCAL STUDIO 





KIMBALL HALL 
HICAGO 






COURIER 
BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


'USSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
prarers Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clabs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New York Phone Schuyler 9520 
s Add Stroudsb Pa., R. F. D. No.3 


BETTY GRAY 


amatic So 
OPEN FOR. CONCERT GAGEMENTS 
Cambridge, Mass. 


3 Linnaean St: 


FGRASSE :: 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address: Suite 1107, 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, 


K RAF T 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


8 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
enue 














Violin, —— and 


A. aan a“ y ae 
Postts. bar A Ligh: - Strat 





First National 
a. 





SChz> 














Me I al a ® suggest to him to 
notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her p+ ga tremolo 


624 Michigan Av: Chicago, lL 
“In one 8 “a student's 
voice and finding it at fault, 
MADAME VALERI gence Tt ig MADAME VALERI. 
no voice defect that poe: be her 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


NG WRITER 
664 WEST onan STR 
Telephone 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


te Salk Smith. 
erson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 














NEW YORK 
al 








Management: Ella 











KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 








sanapeies 
Bel Canto School of Sinine | 


Endorsed Ruffo, Raisa, | 
Didur, Chaliny in, a = 


Sammareco, | 
Sembach, Zerola, etc. 





Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


—_— 





324 West 84th St. New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 





N 561 West 147th St. 
— New York 


Tel.: 216 Audebos 


HELEN ALLYN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available Concerts and Opera 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, Ill. 


tare HOFFMANN #22 


Home Address: St. Pavt. 


MARCARETTA ZIPERI 


AMERICAN NIGHTINGALE 


Teacher and Manager: GIACOMO BOURG 
118 West 77th Street New York 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


eee 
Fine Arts Building . 














s 
aA 
M 
U 


E 
L 





Chicago 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, 393 West End Avenue, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyier 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


THE ART OF SINGING 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and 13th Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Summer Studio: Glenlake Farm, Langhorne, Pa. 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Opera Company 
Aeclian Hall,\New York 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


356 W. 22nd St., Now York City 
Telephone 8026 Farragut 














Mosegement: Antonia Sswyea - 


FRANCES DE VILLA 








LL 





t GILBERTE 


L In recitals of his own works 


Successful so ng 8: “The 

Ti Devil’ 5 Lovesong,’ “Evening 
Song,” wo R Os es, 

“Dusky I ullaby “Come 


Out in the Sweet Spring Night.” 


Lincolnville Beach, Me. 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Cranberry Piawe School. 838 Carnegie Ball 
Residence, 522 West 136th Street | NRW YORK 


Tel. Morningside 4860 








LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, Marion ecks, and 





other singers in opera and church work. 


OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 
BEST STRINGS 


GRAND PRIZES 
CmCAGO 893-97 Lows 904! 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FTH AVE 
NEW VYORK 
eSv. 1663 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces for Season 1920-1921 
Operatic Chorus—Directrr ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 


Apply to President 952 Eighth Avenue, for All Information 
Summer Sessions of the National Opera Club at Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


August 26, 1920 





The Artrio Angelus 


Reproducing Piano 


With an Original Library of Records 
Made by the Greatest Musicians 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York Offices, 450 Fifth Avenue 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘He Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its — 
maker 
g Its continued: use in seni institutions as the . 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
' qualities and durability 4 3 2 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: = MAKERS 














BRAD 


1854 NEW 





YORK 


€. G. SMITH, inc., Manutacturers, 450 Filth Avenue 


BURY 


1920 











Joseph Breil 


Composer—Conductor 
112 West O tet Street New York Riverside 1534 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 
396 Fort Wastingten erties New York 


Boston Concert Bureau, Inc. 


Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 
Representatives wanted in every important musi- 
cal center to arrange and manage concerts. 
References required 


GRACE WHITE 


Violinist, Composer 
Syracuse University, 
For Concerts address MRS. BABCOCK. Carnegie Hall, 


¢ ASCHENFELDER 


Teacher of singing and supplementary 
subjects. 


centile 118 West 79th Street New York 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elea Fischer, 1st Violin Lucie Viola 
Helen Reynolds, 2d Violin Carolyn Neareres,, © Celle 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


MABEL CORLEW 


~SOPRANO 
Address: 313 W. 87th Street, N. Y. 


Phone: = Behaytes 3317 


OVIDE MUSIN'S EDITION 


Belgian gree of Violin 
So ntains in 4 books sential for violin 
ate ery fro “ ae “brine ‘ples > highest virtuos- 
lies and es by Henri Leonard, 





New York 
New York 














on the Pre ~ ch. fingering and bo rowing 
necessary, by Ovide Musin; selections 
om other masters, Kreutzer, Dont, Sphor, 
Fk willeo, Paganini and special studle es by Ovide 
Musin, 
oat Belgian School is a 
owledge and experience of the 
re nda og ue is a saving oO 
“vs ste of ‘imme ens vel 
te - o, ce a. 1 


rondensation of the 
greatest Master 

e and a definite 
e student ons 
2, $1.50; vol. 


poncert repertory 
encient ene ad «modern clas slice, with authentic 
bowings and fingering, style e and traditions of the 
Master Violinists, For terms and_appointment 
address Registrar, esa eens Violin School, 
bl West Téth St Yo 
“MY ME Monies by Ov vicle Musin. Contains 
ote _ »tes weve entures, artistic experiences, in a 
are of ore than fifty years, and twice 
are sal the World. Autograph letter of Leopold 
c of “he Belgians, Saint-Satns; 20 illus- 
ons, Price $2.50 net. 
Mos!n Pub. Co. 


Address 51 West 76th St., New York City 














HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studios: | 22. West 85th Street, New York 
2849 West 30th Street, Brooklyn 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 





and 2000 others 


all 15feach 


OU know Paderewski’s “Menuet” 
— his masterful composition 
is world famous. But do you know 
that you can buy it for 15c—beau- 
tifully printed on the best of paper 
—certified to be correct as the mas- 
ter wrote it? 


That is the achievement 
of Century Certified 
Edition Sheet Music— 
for 15< you can select from 
a complete catalogue of 
2,000 compositions 
such famous master- 
Pieces as‘ ‘Madrigale’ , 
we Trovatore,’ '* Hu- 
moresque ‘‘Barcarolle,’ . 
** Melody in Ff,’ Butterfly,” 
** Harlekin,’’ ‘* She; ‘d's 
Dance,’’ and practically all the 
other standard classics. 


Insist on Century Edition 
(Look for the name) 


When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You’ Lt et the best 
music at a real savin deal with 
a parchest who is Any rmminded 

minded. 
Century at 
fit for him. 
your dealer won't supply you, we 
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FRANCESCO MALIPIERO 
WINS BERKSHIRE PRIZE 


“Rispetti e Strambotti,” a String Quartet, Receives the An- 
nual $1,000 Award Presented by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge of 
Pittsfield, Mass., Founder and Patron of the Annual 
Berkshire Chamber Music Festival—Winning 
Work Receives Four of the Five Judges’ Votes 
—Prize Composition to Be Performed at 
This Season’s Festival 

On Monday of this week announcement was made of the 
result of the annual Berkshire prize competition, the amount 
of which is $1,000, the donor being Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, of 
Pittsfield, Mass., who is also the founder and patron of the 
annual Berkshire Chamber Music Festival, held at Pitts- 
field, where the winning composition receives its first per- 
formance each year. The cgmpetition this year was for a 
work for string quartet, and the winner was Francesco 
Malipiero, a young Italian composer of 
the modern school, some of whose works 
already have been performed in this coun- 
try. The prize winning quartet, entitled 
“Rispetti e Strambotti,” is in one move- 
ment and will occupy about twenty-five 
minutes in performance. The two Italian = 
words of the title are the names of certain = 
forms in old Italian poetry. The “rispetto” : 
was a sort of madrigal, addressed to the 
poet's loved one, and the “strambotto” of = 
a humorous character, a grotesque in min- = — 
iature. The jury was made up of Ernest = 
Bloch, Felix Borowski, Louis Svecenski, : 
Emmeran Stoeber and Ugo Ara, and the 
winning composition received four of the 
five votes. 


Hap No Expectations. 


In communicating the result of the con- — 
test to the Musica Courter, Ugo Ara, = 
one of the judges and permanent secretary 
of the Berkshire Chamber Music Festival, = 
added some interesting details. “I am = 
sending a cablegram in Mrs. Coolidge’s = 
name to Malipiero,” he wrote. “He will — 
hardly believe the good news. Only a few 
days ago FI received a letter from him, 
written from. Capri, where he is staying, 
in which he said: ‘I am so far from any- = 
thing academic that there is not the slight- = 
est chance for me to get the prize. Please’ = 
try at least to have my work performed by = 
some good American organization. And, = 
after having told me of his recent catas- = 
trophe at the Opéra, he concluded: ‘The = 
Parisian venture has ruined me; I am : 
broken!” 

The “Parisian venture 
tions is the production of his 


HN} 


which he men- 
“Setti Can- 


wh 
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right, by the Boston Symphony under Henri Rabaud—came 
shortly after. In 1917 he resided Asolo, a small town 
in the Venetian plain, and was driven back to Rome by the 
advance of the Austrian armies. There are a number of 
other large orchestral works, not yet played here, and a few 
songs—more like piano solos with voice obligato—and piano 
pieces. The Friends of Music promise a performance of 
his “Grottesco,” written for chamber orchestra, on January 
16, 1921. 

Mr. Ara, in describing the prize winning quartet, 
“It is free, modern, and still melodic; rhapsodic, but still 
ordinate, with masterly writing for the instruments, and 
full of contrast.” This, in fact, appears to be the general 
character of Malipiero’s compositions. 

The competition this year, it may be added, excited world 
wide interest. Composers from no less than eleven coun 
tries were represented and the total number of manuscripts 
examined by the jury was one hundred and thirty-six. In 
addition to these, thirty-six manuscripts were received after 
the closing date for the competition and could not be con- 
sidered on this account. In view of the large number of 
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FLORENCE EASTON IN 
NEW ROLE AT RAVINIA 


Although a Dramatic Soprano, Metropolitan Star Startles 


Ravinia Opera Audience by Adding a Coloratura Role 


to Her Long List of Successes—‘Don Pasquale” 
Receives Remarkable Performance with Trevisan, 
Hackett, Picco and Escobar in the Cast— 


Servants’ Chorus Excellent Under Hageman’s 
Baton—New Honors for Hackett 


Ravinia, Ill, August 21, 1920.—The 
Ravinia continues with unabated success, 


present season at 


and when the sea 


son will be over some twenty-seven operas will have been 
given in the short period of ten weeks That care is 
given to each one of the performances was manifested anew 
by a truly remarkable performance of “Don Pasquale” given 
on Saturday night, August 14. Donizetti's three act opera 
bouffe is of old vintage, but as presented by the Ravinia 
company it scintillated with good humor 
sounding far younger than its years It 
was, indeed, unfortunate that Vittorio 
Trevisan, who appeared as guest artist in 
the title role, should have suffered from 
hoarseness, but, although hampered in his 
vocal resources, he made so much of th 
role as to bring out all its funny points 
\ comique par excellence, Trevisan is 
never vulgar His comedy has _ refine 
ment, joviality, and his own personal bon 
homme is communicative; thus the audi 
ence enjoyed his performance hugely and 
showed its pleasure not only by its laugh 
ter but by its plaudits. The opera is to 
be repeated on Sunday, when probably 
Trevisan, at his best, will be as successful 
vocally as he was histrionically at the first 
performance 
The Malatesta of Millo Picco was capi 
tal Picco, as has been stated often in 
these columns, is an ideal baritone of light 
opera, as proven by his splendid rendition 
of Figaro in “The Barber of Seville” and 
of Malatesta in “Don Pasquale He sang 
with style and understanding, and histri 
onically proved himself completely at 
home in the part. He was a bright spot 
in the performances Ernesto was en 
trusted to that sterling tenor, Chark 
Hackett who looked regal to the eye in 
his gala costume and was most pleasant 
to the ear with the beauty of his song 
. Escobar, the Spanish coloratura, essayed 
a new role—that of Norina—in which she 
was as successful as in the other roles in 
which she has appeared since the begin 
ning of the season 
The hit of the performance, however, 
was the singing of the servants’ chorus 


superbly rendered under Hageman’s ‘alert 


zoni” recently at the Opéra. As reported 
in the Musica Courter at the time, the = baton, and which, after insistent demand 
work, though highly praised by the critics, on the part of the public, had to be re 
was hissed and booed by certain French peated 
chauvinists on account of the composer During the balance of the week all the 
being an Italian, and it was immediately operas produced were repetitions, with the 
withdrawn by him. exception of “Traviata,” given on Fri 
Wuo Mauipirro Is. : day night 
G. Francesco Malipiero comes of an old : La Traviata,” Fripay, Avot () 
Venetian family and was born in Venice : Days of the giants are not all gone by, 
on March 18, 1882. His grandfather, : although the old timers would want you 
Francesco Malipiero, was the composer of =~ to believe that singers who appeared in 
many operas and at one time considered = their days were far more remarkable than 
a rival of Verdi. His father, Luigi Mali- = those now appearing in the operatic field 
piero, was a pianist. His mother was If in the olden times a soprano could sing 
Countess Balbi, and he has two younger = one evening Anita in “La Sonnambula,” 
brothers, Riccardo and Ernesto Malipiero, = Photo © Kossuth, Wheeling, W. Va and in the same week appear as Rosina in 
the former a cellist, the latter a violinist. MARY GARDEN. ‘The Barber of Seville,” or Leonora in 
He began the study of the violin when he Who is now resting at her home in Monte Carlo, will arrive in New York about lrovatore, and a few davs afte . a 
was six. Family fortunes took him as a : October 20 for a concert tour under the management of Charles L. Wagner. She Marie, + The Daughter of the Regi 
child to Trieste, to Berlin, and finally back =— Soll Risen: Mhdoien dane os oe ie at ncn ge wag oe alien all ment,” the same phenomenon seems to be 
to Venice. In 1896 he was presented by = oun ve 7 y-five ‘concert eppearances hefore + anuary when she joins the present at Ravinia this season, when on 
A > é = hicago Opera Association in Chicago. Manager Wagner has received over one : 
chance in Vienna to a rich Pole, a patron = ed Meh ae 2 ; . 7 ; ; ; considers the case of Florence Easton 
= hundred requests from local managers throughout the country for Miss Garden's , 
of music, who interested himself in fhe boy leaiidiess Soak’ Mase delat pai sd : This gifted and versatile singer has sung 
aad provided him the means to study. He services but her ——— to ner part of the season with the Chicago Opera such roles as Leonora, Aida, Marguerite, 
studied at the Vienna Conservatory, being = made it impossible to accept more than thirty-five. Susanne, and even reached beyond the 
particularly interested in the harmony = domain of the lyric or dramatic sopranos 
classes of Professor Stocker. Leaving “ill | | by attempting the coloratura role of Vio 
Vienna in 1899, he returned to Venice to letta in “Traviata If her performance 
live with his mother and studied at the Liceo Musicale manuscripts to be examined, the work of the jury was had only been satisfactory it would have added to the fame 
under M. Enrico Bossi—now in Rome. In 1902 he went on commendably prompt, andthe fact that Malipiero’s com of the soprano, but it is the duty and the pleasure of this re 
to Bologna, when Bossi took the directorship of the Liceo position received all but one of the five votes seems clearly viewer to add that she found in the role of Violetta one of 
there, one of the famous schools yi Italy. There his first to indicate its superiority to all others. The members of her best roles, and it is to be hoped that she will sing the 
orchestral work, “Dai Sepolcri” (“From the Tombs’—a the Berkshire suartet, which is composed of. Messrs. part often, thus gaining the assurance that at times was 
cheerful title!), was performed with distinct success. Later Kortschak, Evans, Gordon and Stoeber, were as im lacking at her first presentation. It was indeed a treat to 
he came under the influence of the blind composer, Antonio pressed with the prize winning work after the trial play hear Florence Easton as Violetta—yes, a treat, as her concep 
Smareglia, a Wagner disciple, and in 1904 wrote his “Sin- ing was through as the members of the jury had __ tion of the role is totally different fromthat of other singers. A 
fonia del Mare” (“Sea Symphony”), something startlingly been, dramatic soprano, Miss Easton made the role stand out 
novel for Italy. In 1910 he married a daughter of the dramatically, just as Nordica presented it many years ago 
Venetian painter, Rosa. In 1913 he went to Paris, where : e in Chicago with the San Carlo Opera Company. Her Vio 
he met d’Annunzio and was authorized by the poet to put Ottokar Bartik Back from Europe letta stands out on the same level with her Tosca, and it 
to music his “Sogno d’un tramonto d’autunno.” Entering Ottokar Bartik, manager of Kubelik and Mme. Destinn, should be so, as those two women live practically the sam 
the National Music Competition of Rome, he sent five manu- has arrived in New York returning from his European trip life. From the first to the last, she sang gloriously and 
scripts, each under a different name—and took four of the Kubelik will sail for this country from France on Septem awoke the greatest enthusiasm after the “Sempre Libera.” 
five prizes! His opera Mgnt was produced at the ber 18. Mme. Destinn will leave for America on October 2 At the close of the first act, Miss Easton was recalled many 
Teatro Costanzi, Rome, January, 1914, being poorly for her concert tour and her engagement at the Metropoli times before the curtain to acknowledge the rapturous 
performed and withdrawn after one performance. His tan, Mr. Bartik will bring over the Kubelik twin daugh plaudits of an enthusiastic audience 
“Impressioni dal Vero,” to be performed here next season ters, now aged sixteen, for the season of 1921-22.’ They are Charles Hackett finds Alfredo one of his best roles. In 
by the New York Symphony Orchestra, followed. Another both accomplished violinists, having been trained by their superb fettle, he shared equally well in the success of the 
if memory serves : (Continued on page 19.) 


work, “Pause del silenzio”—performed, 


father, 
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London Never Had so Much 


Attraction in Musical Milan Opera nor so Few Great Stars 


Milan, August 1, 
1920.—What a hot 
date line! Italy in 
August, and Milan 
at that. For Milan 
is the hottest city 
in Italy, and also 
the reddest. As I 
write I am look- 
ing out upon the 
Piazza del Duomo, 
ablaze in the sum- 
mer heat, and upon 
its marble miracle. 
Not many weeks 
ago, they tell me, 
the great white 
cathedral was bathed in a sea of red—the banners of 
hungry, striking socialists, Today the only red is the red 
of the Milan taxicabs and the gay posters on the street 
cars crossing the square. But there is also a good deal 
of olive green—the uniforms of the bersaglieri, with rifles 
ready, guarding the shops and cafés of the Galleria Vitto- 
rio Emmanuele. tae 

In this great arcade, the finest building of its kind in the 
world, one may meet all of the fashionable and artistic 
world of Milan. Just now, of course, the nobili and the 
richezza are away on the shores of Como, at Villa d’Este 
and Salso maggiore, but the musical world—or at least a 
good part of it—appears to be assembled in and about that 
very arcade, a motley collection of singers, conductors, 
impresari and go-betweens, from here, there and every- 
where, planning, scheming, haggling, or just “telling.” 

Tenors are as plentiful here as millionaires and_ politi 
cians in New York. In the Arcade I see Rimini and 
Forest Lamont, Zenatello (now hotel keeper), and Balli, 
all in one afternoon. Not only tenors, but baritones and 
basses, and sopranos and altos flit about and sit about, 
despite the heat: Rosa Raisa and Evelina Parnell, Sam- 
marco and QOidur, stars that have been in America and 
others that want to go. 

The centers about which they all turn are the managers 
and conductors, of whom a goodly number has assembled 
hereabouts for the holiday period. First of all there is 
the illustre maestrissimo, Arturo Toscanini, who, to be 
sure, is less interested in singers at present than in orches- 
tral players. Gossip tells of difficulties which he has ex- 
perienced in inducing men to join his “Scala Orchestra,” 
as the result of a little incident with a fiddler who did not 
phrase a passage as Toscanini wanted it. In the excite- 
ment of the moment the maestro’s baton touched the bow 
and a hair snapped off and hurt the player's eye. One can 
imagine the excitement of these excitable little people; but 
the storm has now blown over. 

Then there is Marinuzzi, young and enthusiastic, but 
with a surprisingly copious sprinkling of gray in his artist's 
mane. Between the bites of a hasty lunch he has told 
me of his plans for Chicago—the premiére gf his own 
opera, “Jacquerie,” on a French revolutionary subject; Pro- 
kofieff’s “Love of the Three Oranges,” for which his 
sympathies appear none too strong; the revival of Dukas’ 
“Arianne et Barbe-bleue,” done by the Metropolitan 
several years ago, and of Strauss’ “Salome” in French, 
with Mary Garden in the title role. 

German opera without the German language appears to 
-be the post-war compromise, and “Lohengrin,” “Tann- 
hauser” and “Tristan” are to be heard in English, That 
Marinuzzi regards it as a doubtful experiment is obvious. 

No end of maestri swarm about Milan, from Gen- 
naro Abbate, conducting open air opera, to Voghera, 
once at the Metropolitan. Voghera has fought the Aus- 
trians and Germans, defended his country on Piave, for 
three years or more. Today he has been engaged as 
“kapellmeister” of the Opera—recognized as a Prussian 
state theater—of Wiesbaden. Bamboschek, in Gatti- 
Cassazza’s train, is stopping near Milan, and the director 
general himself, now in Venice, is expected back in a few 
days. 


MILAN 


Toscanini’s New Orchestra the Talk 
of Italy—Celebrated Musicians Gather 
Daily in the Arcade, Among Them 
Many Americans—Marinuzzi Talks of 
Chicago Opera Plans—Unusual Per- 
formance of “Norma” Given Out of 
Doors—Symphonic_ Music Welcomed 
—Scala Orchestra to Become a Per- 
manent Fixture with Toscanini Artistic 
Historic Scala Opera 
House 


Director of 


HERBERT a Is Besiecep. 

Meantime Herbert Johnson, manager of the Chicago 
Opera, has the field to himself, and is besieged by a small 
army of singers and agents, for no singer in Italy is with- 
out his own personal agent. Signor Johnson, however, se 
fiche pas mal, for he has Muratore and Tita Ruffo, Galli- 
Curci and Besanzoni, and there is little in Italy that bears 
comparison with such a combination. Indeed, Mr. John- 
son was frank to say that very few new artists are 
“coming along” in Italy today. The ravages of war? 

The ravages of war have left many traces in Italy's 
musical life, But the changes that are going forward as a 
consequence are surely not for the worst. Milan and 
Rome have long been the two poles that generate the musi- 
ca! current. Milan, with its famous Scala, was first in 
opera; Rome, with the St. Cecilia Academy and its adjunct, 
the great Augusteo, the center of symphonic art. Both of 
these important institutions have been silent for a time, 
for similar reasons. In Rome, the Conte di San Martino, 
the patron of the orchestra, has been too busy with politics ; 
in Milan, the Visconte di Madrone, operatic archangel, has 
renounced his protectorate. Now, under the pressure of a 
real popular demand, both opera and symphony are cele- 
brating a revival that is as spontaneous as it is informal. 

Thus, in Milan, with the thermometer at the annual 
maximum, there are no less than three opera companies 
at work—at the Dal Verme, at the Lirico, where “Lohen- 
grin” is having a run, and in the Arena, where some 
20,000 people listen nightly to “Norma” or to “Aida” in 
the open air. 

Out Door “Norma.” 

I witnessed one of these performances last night. We 
have had open air opera in America—good performances 
with big effects—but I doubt whether we have ever 
reached this degree of all round excellence in production, 
on this gigantic scale and with this amount of enthusiasm 
on the part of the public. Imagine an immense stadium 
(this one was originally built for races in 1805) in the form 





of a sunken plane. 
with a great Roman pergola behind it. Opposite this is 
the stage, easily two city blocks wide. There is a trium- 
phal arch at one side, and the whole space is framed in 
by a circle of full grown trees. A better acoustic arrange- 
ment is unthinkable. 

The opera was “Norma,” which is uncommonly well 
suited to the purpose. The performance started at nine 
(summer time) in full daylight. By the end of the first 
act darkness had set in, and the great, square electric 
projectors, throwing their blue across the heads of the 
immense crowd, wrapped the Druidic sacred forest in a 
mysterious light and drew sharp gleams from the war- 
riors’ spears. There were some six hundred -people upon 
the stage, and to see them march in procession from op- 
posite ends of the arena gave an effect far grander than 
the music that accompanied it. 

The orchestra, indeed, is the weakest feature of these 
out door productions. Even the 150 men of this band 
could not match the resonance of the chorus and the 
soloists. These wonderfully vibrant Italian voices carried 
across the evening stillness better than the interior of any 
opera house. Mario Balli, as Pollione; Giannina Russ, as 
Norma, and especially Maria Capuana, as Adalgisa, did 
honor to the fame of Italian vocal art and to the still un- 
faded melodies of Bellini. 

The audience sat in rapt attention through every aria, 
and promptly spent its measure of applause—not always 
the same—during the orchestral interlude. Once or twice 
people started applauding at the end of the first or second 
part, but were promptly hushed, reprimanded for their 
lack of “operatic etiquette.” 

One feels that, after all, these things were intended to 
be that way; the instrumental parts are the merest filling 
for the arias. The arias are the life of the opera, and the 
public knows it and fastens all its attention on these great 
lyric movements. Woe to the soprano who takes a breath 
in the coloratura passage where she shouldn’t, or the tenor 
who doesn’t take his high note properly. These are tra- 
ditions to be lived up to; things that the people learn to 
judge, as our youngsters learn how to appreciate a good 
“curve” or catch in a baseball game. There is discrimina- 
tion in such appreciation; it is not the choiceless gour- 
mandise of many a symphonic public at home—or in 
Germany for that matter—which applauds everything that 
is “supposed” to be good. 

Nowhere else does one realize this inborn Italian love of 
music so well as in these monster demonstrations of opera, 
where every class of the people is represented, and espe- 
cially the masses, in thousands upon thousands, who come 
to enjoy. That music is their cardinal pleasure one feels 
every moment of the time. But let no one think that their 
appreciation is limited to “Norma” and “Trovatore” and 
their peers. 1 venture to say that the Italian people’s love 
for symphonic music equals the Germans’ and their ap- 
petite is far keener because they are not overfed, 


Sympnonic Music WELCOMED. * 

A good demonstration of this has recently been given 
by Toscanini’s experimental tour.. With a more or less 
improvised orchestra (the best of which is to be the 
nucleus for the one which is to visit America), he gave a 
number of symphonic concerts in Rome, and then in 
smaller cities, such as Padua and Ferrara, and everywhere 
he found an enthusiastic and numerous, public. German 
music, especially Wagner, and the classics, are especially 
popular. The thirst for Wagner is such that it seeks to 
quench itself in the streets and in the cafés. As I write I 
hear selections of “Lohengrin” floating up from the nearest 
terrace. 

The Milanese café orchestra, by the way, is of a quality 
far above that of New York or Berlin. Many ‘of the 
musicians, I am told, are employed at the Scala, when it 
is open. They play their Puccini selections with unim- 
peachable authority, and ‘with splendid dash and _ tone. 
There is comparatively little trash in their programs (they 
always have printed programs), and occasionally they 
become ambitious and play a “novelty.” The sprinkling of 
“dead-heads” standing about the front of the café at such 
times grows into a crowd, as for instance today, when a 
symphonic movement by Ponchielli, called “I Lituani”’— 
very Wagnerian and orchestral—was played. Every kind 
of passerby, from dandy to beggar, stood in that crowd 
and listened to the end. A more curious and _ serious 
audience I have never seen, 

TOSCANINI'S ORCHESTRA. 

But, to return to Toscanini—the orchestra which he is 
collecting is, it appears, to become the Scala Orchestra in 
fact as well as in name, after it returns from its American 
tour. Toscanini himself is to become the artistic director 
of the historic opera house, while Scandiani looks after 
the management. The oligarchy of guarantors which has 
sat in the six tiers of boxes for generations, has at last 
been dissolved, and the interior of the house is being en- 
tirely rebuilt by order of the municipality, now sole owner 
of the theater. Thousands of additional seats in galleries, 
as in our own opera houses, will be the result, and—perhaps 
—opera will be made to pay. If not, a socialistic munici- 
pality bears the deficit. A feature parallel to the German 
“neople’s opera” is to be ‘incorporated in the new Scala 
plan. In other words, the municipal government will run 
not only the Scala, but also the Teatro di Popolo, where 
the various stars engaged at the former will be heard at 
prices which the masses can pay. 

The reconstruction of the La Scala is not expected to 
be completed before next summer, and if so Milan may 
have a “grand” season in the dog days. The engineer, 
Alberti, by the way, has visited all the leading Ger- 
man theaters in order to study the most modern develop- 
ments of theatrical mechanics and administration. 

It is expected that the new Scala Orchestra under Tos- 
canini will also form the artistic personnel of the Societa 
Orchestrale Milanese, which on non-operatic nights will 
give regular symphonic concerts—a feature of musical life 
that is becoming indispensable to the Italian public, and 
which hitherto has been rather sporadic outside of Rome. 


An amphitheater rises at the back, 


In Rome, of course, whose Teatro Costanzi will again 
occupy a leading place in the operatic system, orchestral 
concerts are taking place at the Augusteo under the patron- 
age of Conte di San Martino. Yielding to the great de- 
mand for German music, he has engaged several German 
conductors as guests. The first of these, Wendel, of 
Bremen, had a sensational success some months ago. Dr. 
Muck, too, has come in for his share of the revived Ger- 
man popularity, having conducted with great success in 
Turin a few weeks ago. Nowhere in Italy is there the 
slightest sign of anti-Germanism, but least of all in the 
world of music. César SAERCHINGER. 


LONDON London, August 
} 9, 1920. — Cycling 
Covent Garden’s Old Glamor and tt » By 
Glory Gone—New Soloists Now Pre- few days ago I 
dominete—“Roh ” Has Record for found that the first 
Most Performances—Historic Organs floor is vacant and 
Suffer for Lack of Funds for Repair 





to let in the build- 
ing which stands 
: on the corner of 
Monkwell and Silver streets. This apparently unimportant 
information requires an explanation. 

On this site stood the shop of the glover, Mountjoy, and 
the first floor over the shop was Shakespeare’s workroom 
from 1598 until about 1610 or 1612. The building was 
finally destroyed in the great fire of 1666. But if any 
man wishes to live at Shakespeare’s mental elevation when 
“Henry V,” “Much Ado About Nothing,” "As You Like 
It,” “Twelfth Night,” “Hamlet,” “Julius Cesar,” “Troilus 
and Cressida,” “Macbeth,” “Measure for Measure,” 
“Othello,” were written, he has only to rent the rooms 
now vacant over the bar room of the alehouse at the 
corner of Monkwell and Silver streets. But perhaps my 
musical readers are not interested in writing like Shake- 
speare, so I will pass on to the opera season which has 
just come to end at Covent Garden, 

Covent GArpeN LAcKEn GLAMonr. 

There is no denying the fact that the glory and glamor 
which made the Royal Covent Garden season so brilliant 
before the war, have not been much in evidence. Never, 
within the memory of the present generation at least, has 
the grand season been carried through with so few singers 
of the first class. The character of the audiences has 
changed. The boxes formerly filled by royalty and others 
of high sounding titles had stranger occupants. Many 


_in the audience on various occasions looked as if they 


were in unfamiliar surroundings. Those who made money 
during the war often took the place of the aristocrats who 
gave so freely of their sons and treasure. Still, London 
has never had so much grand opera before, even if the 
grand season was below the level of grand seasons dead 
and gone. 

The operas performed during the foreign season which 
ended last Saturday evening were: “La Boheme” (eight 
times), “Louise,” “Il Tabarro,” “Tosca” (six times), 
“Gianni Schicchi” (five times), “Il Pescatori di Perle,” 
“Orphée,” “Pagliacci,” “L’Heure Espagnole” (four times), 
“Pelléas et Melisande,” “Manon Lescaut,” “Madame 
Butterfly,” “Manon” (three times), “Don Pasquale,” 
“Thais,” “Suor Angelica,” “Traviata” (twice). 

AND THE BALLET. 

In addition to the operas given, there have been a 
number of performances by the Russian ballet which seem 
to have pleased the audiences of this post-war period. No 
one can object to Russian ballet or any other ballet as 
pleasing entertainments for the eye in particular and the 
not too critical ear, But what poor substitutes they make 
for the truly grand operas which once resounded in the 
venerable auditorium of Covent Garden. Instead of 
Richter or Mahler or Mottl or Nikisch conducting the 
“Ring” or the “Mastersingers” or “Tristan,” was to be 
seen Ernest Ansermet directing the orchestra that ac- 
companied the bare and whirling limbs of the dancers in 
“Contes Russes,” “Pulcinella,” “Les Sylphides,” “Carnaval,” 


“Prince Igor,” “Boutique Fantasque,” “Papillons,” “Le 
Astuzie Femminili,” “Les Femmes de Bonne Humeur,” 
“Scheherazade,” “Soleil dé Nuit,” “Le Tricorne,” “Le 


Chant du Rossignol,” or “Thamar.” I mean no slur on 
the art of Ernest Ansermet, who is without a doubt a very 
skillful conductor of ballet music. But ballet music is as 
far from great music as the feet of dancers are from 
the brains of great composers. I for one will not be 
sorry when the dancing craze has spent itself and the 
charming dancers are confined to dancing halls and ballet 
theaters. My old fashioned tastes prefer great singers 
and the best of dramatic music in the opera house. 


Tue Stars Ec cipsep. 


Time was when all the world famous artists from the 
Metropolitan Opera House migrated from New York to 
London every season. But now I find all kinds of new 
and unknown names on the Covent Garden programs 
while the great Metropolitan stars are shining and twink- 
ling in the musical heavens of Mexico, Cuba, Peru, and 
everywhere but London. The one outstanding name which 
remains untarnished and unsurpassed is that of the 
baritone, Dinh Gilly. The Canadian soprano, Mme. Edvina, 
has also given great satisfaction. And there are a few 
others who made an occasional brilliant interpretation. 

INTERNATIONAL PER WIRELESS. 


Marconi’s new wireless telephone was used a day or 
two ago for messages from England to Denmark. An 
opera singer from Copenhagen sang some operatic airs 
and a few national anthems into the telephone receiver at 
Chelmsford and the tones were wafted over the water of 
the cold North Sea to the recording instrument in Copen- 
hagen. The music travelled better than the spoken words 
of Queen Alexandra and inventor Marconi. Well; we 
musicians have always maintained that our art was the 
truly international language. All that is required now is 
a code book with tunes and recitatives instead of the 
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ferocious words now employed to abbreviate messages. 
Wagner’s music dramas are full of coded themes which 
will do to begin with, but I suggest that many of the 
socalled tunes in prize operas would do better as code 
phrases than as music. 

“Emperor OF New ENGLAND.” 

The money which flowed so lavishly to finance the great 
war has left the British nation far too poor to spend a 
tenth of what it used to pay for music. Even Westminster 
Abbey has had to appeal for funds to restore the crumbling 
walls of Henry VII’s chapel. And now the call comes 
from St. Sepulchre’s church in which the magnificent old 
organ by Renatus Harris is silent. It must be reconstructed 
before it ‘can make music again. There have been other 
churches on the site, but the present church was finished 
in 1440, a good seven years before Columbus was born. 
It stands beside Smithfield where the revolter Wat Tyler 
was struck down in 1381, and where many a martyr was 
burned at the stake long after the present church was 
built. Roger Ascham, Queen Elizabeth’s tutor, is buried 
within the walls, but the chief object of interest for 
Americans is the tomb of Captain John Smith, one time 
“Governor of Virginia and Emperor of New England.” 
His wife was Pocahontas, the daughter of Chief Powhatan. 
She was the Indian girl who saved the life of John Smith 
when he was a captive. 

The organ in St. Sepulchre’s was built by Harris about 
two hundred and fifty years ago, many years after the 
death ‘of Pocahontas, it is true, but still long enough ago to 
make it a venerable organ now. Organs in those days had 
not the wealth of orchestral imitations that modern organs 
have. Their old diapason pipes of tin, however, have a 
richness of tone which is rarely to be heard today because 
pure tin is costly now. Organ committees are not in the 
habit of paying for several tons of tin. The commoner and 
less aristocratic zinc has made the church organ safer for 
the democratic pocketbook. 

Bernard Hamblen and I made desperate attempts to 
break into the church and have a look at least at the silent 
organ. But as Newgate prison is the nearest neighbor of 
any importance to the church we were afraid to crawl 
through a stained glass window or push in the front door. 
So we consoled ourselves with some fried fish at an 
eating place kept by a gentleman named Sam Isaacs, but 
I forget whether the restaurant was French or Italian. 

De Harrack AGAIN. 

In looking back over the concert season which ended 
with an uneventful piano recital by the young Russian, 
Vassili Zavadsky, I cannot discover any American artist 
whom I failed to hear, with the one exception of the 
pianist De Harrack, whose one recital in Aeolian clashed 
with Busoni’s great orchestral concert in Queen’s Hall. As 
I knew what a capable pianist the brilliant and _ poetic 
De Harrack was, and knew nothing at all about Busoni 
as a composer and conductor, I decided after due reflection 
that my duty as a music critic was to hear the new rather 
than enjoy the familiar. Consequently | paid De Harrack 
the unusual compliment of going to another artist’s concert. 
I wrote him a note to the concert hall to wish him success 
and I am happy to say that my wishes, in combination 
with his splendid playing of a very happily chosen program, 
gained him a harvest of praise in the London newspapers, 
Next time his playing will be sufficient.without the help of 
anybody’s wishes. But let him find an evening without so 
many counter attractions at the opera houses and the 
other four concert halls, if he can. 


SYDNEY 


CLARENCE Lucas. 


Sydney, Australia, 
June 1, 1920.— 


Be Moisei- 
Benno Moiseiwitsch Captivates Vast LE eA gyn 
Audiences in Australia—Unique Con- our shores from 
ditions in Sydney and Melbourne— Your shores early 
in May. Many 


Daisy Kennedy Sick other pianists have 
come and gone, but with the exception of Paderewski none 
have created such high interest or achieved such financial 
success in a single season in Sydney. When David Bispham 
was here a few years ago he mentioned to me that he con- 
sidered Sydney and Melbourne unique as concert centers, 
inasmuch as visiting artists could spend a fortnight or three 
weeks in Sydney, giving three, four or even more recitals 
each week and then go on to Melbourne and do exactly 
the same. The artists could then go to the other cities of 
the Commonwealth, or do the “smalls” of the different 
states and then return to Sydney and Melbourne for an- 
other fortnight or three weeks in each city. Whereat Mr. 
Bispham marvelled greatly, because his experience in other 
countries was that artists had to keep continually on the 
move when on tour as one or two recitals in each city or 
town was sufficient to exhaust its enthusiasm and _ its 
financial possibilities for the time being. . 

MoisEIWITSCH’s REMARKABLE SUCCESS, 

Anyway Moiseiwitsch spent three weeks in Sydney dur- 
ing which he gave nine recitals, most of them to capacity 
houses, the rest of them nearly capacity, meaning that 
not far short of 3,000 people heard him at each recital. 
From my experience of the recitals of instrumentalists in 
other countries, I place this as something of an achieve- 
ment on the part of our musical public. This is all the 
more remarkable considering that during the Moiseiwitsch 
season the other musical activities of the city received full 
patronage. For instance, Moiseiwitsch had a full house at 
his first matinee in the Town Hall on a Saturday, while 
at night the State Orchestra could not accommodate all 
who wished to listen to its program in the same hall. Not 
that I mean to boast about Sydney’s musical enthusiasm ; 
I merely state the facts. No doubt the appreciation shown 
by our people for real music since the public has been 
educated by the State Orchestra and Mr. Verbrugghen is 
very gratifying. But it is only right to point out that 
in the past, musical enthusiasm has been rather the outcome 
of booms created around artists, especially singers, than 
genuine appreciation for the things that count in art. 


Pianists in particular have scarcely been huge successes 
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with the Australian publics. Paderewski had a tremendous- 
ly successful tour. Mark Hambourg also did remarkably 
well on his first visit to Australia, but very badly in his 
second visit some years later. Borwick did fairly well on 
his first visit and very well on his second. Harold Bauer’s 
season here clashed with Borwick’s second tour, with the 
result that Bauer did next to nothing in Melbourne and 
nothing to speak of in Sydney. Carreno never did 
remarkably well in Australia. 

It may be possible that Moiseiwitsch would have ex- 
perienced light audiences at his first recitals here were it 
not for his Australian wife, Daisy Kennedy, the violinist, 
the story of whose indomitable Anzac pluck in taking the 
young pianist from Whitechapel, where he remained 
neglected for seven years, and pushing him to the fore- 
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front in London is well known in Sydney. However, the 
people crowded to his first recitals and, recognizing his 
poetic pianism and wonderful technical powers, they at 
once took him to their hearts, making his season one of 
the outstanding events in the musical history of the city. 
Moiseiwitsch is now in Melbourne, where he is repeating 
his Sydney success. His wife, by the way, has been very 
ill and it is thought she will not be able to appear with 
Moiseiwitsch in joint recitals, as was originally intended 
before their departure for your land at the end of the 
When you hear Daisy Kennedy, I think you will 


year. 
like her. GriFFEN FO.ey. 

Liverpool, A u- 
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not to say disap- 


National Catholic Congress Fails to ‘ 
pointment, has 


Include Any Paper on Church Music com siinicened te 
. Tre ee! $Se 
—Organist William Faulkes Ill Catholic circles 


that, among the numerous subjects—social and ameliorative— 
underlined for discussion during the recent congress, room 


Australia Goes Wild Over 
Moiseiwitsch; His Wife Ill 


was not found for a paper on “Church Music.” _ It is generally 
admitted that in many instances the main principles of the 
motu proprio of Pope Pius X, including special recommen- 
dation of plain chant where possible, were interpreted too 
literally ; that the letter and not the spirit of the decree was 
allowed to prevail particularly in regard to the absolute 
suppression of “mixed” choirs. Of late years, however, the 
latter regulation has been modified or at all events allowed 
to fall into disuse, and in cases where it has been impossible 
to obtain intelligent male singers power has been conferred 
on the clergy to enable them to use their discretion in the 
matter. In consequence of this wise step the mixed voice 
principle is gradually being readopted, although the papal 
ruling in respect to textual correctness and rubrical fidelity 
of the musical settings has been in no way relaxed. 

This of course means that the bulk of the ornate masses 
and motets of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Hummel, etc., 
are ostracized for Church use, a decision which although re- 
grettable artistically, is neverthe less consistent from the 
Church’s standpoint. 

In view, therefore, of the important movement foreshad 
owed but not insisted upon by Leo XIII and imprimated 
by Pins X, the omission of any reference to the fact at the 
recent congress seems an unfortunate oversight, inasmuch 
as an authoritative pronouncement on the question would 
have been of great value at the present time and much ap 
preciated by those responsible for the musical portion of the 
Church service. 

OrGANist WiLLIAM FAutxes IL, 

The friends of William Faulkes, the accomplished com 
poser and organist of St. Margaret's, Anfield—and their 
name is legion—will be sorry to learn of his serious illness 
and nervous breakdown. Mr. Faulkes has been connected 
with St. Margaret’s for some thirty-five years and is highly 
respected both as a man and as a musician. W. J.B. 





JOSEPH VIRZI MAKES DISCOVERY 


Have Found the Secret of Intensifying and 
Producing a Sweeter Tone in Violins 


Claims to 


Joseph Virzi, a young Italian, residing in New York 
since 1913, claims to have invented a device which, if 
placed in violins, violas and cellos, improves the sweet 
ness, carrying power and intensity of tone. For many 
years modern violin makers in all parts of the world 
have endeavored to produce instruments possessing that 
extraordinary and beautiful tone quality found only in 
the violins of the great Italian masters: Stradivarius, 
Guarnerius, Amati and others. While much has been 
done to improve the tone of modern made violins, the 
coveted prize to equal instruments of the old masters has 
not as yet been won. 

Mr. Virzi, who was reared in musical surroundings, 
and having played violin, piano and clarinet when quite 


young, was born in Palermo. He had considerable ex 
perience in his native country in making violins, mandolins 
and guitars, From early childhood he hoped to accom- 
plish what others failed to do, Recently he made the 
following statement to a representative of the Musica 
Cou RIER : 

“For many years I[ felt that stringed instruments of our 
times required vitalization and tone stimulation, which 
opened my eyes to the necessity that untold benefits could 
be derived from the study of acoustics, vibrations, etc., 
which aided me in my scientific research work. My in- 
vention is not at all complicated; in fact it is very simple. 
After the violin is opened, I insert the device under the 
top. This immediately increases the intensity, quality and 
carrying power of the instrument. The wood must be 
carefully selected and matched with that of the top of 


the violin. However, the important requisite in accom- 
plishing results, depends principally in the manner of 
properly placing my invention in the instrument as well 
as in the preparation of the wood. I feel it will be 


universally adopted in the future.” 

Mr. Virzi’s device has been completed for some time, 
but has not been put on the market because of the in 
ternational patent which, however, has just been secured. 
The inventor is in possession of endorsements from Fritz 
Kreisler, Jascha Heifetz, Jacques Thibaud, Albert Spalding, 
Scipione Guidi, Pablo Casals, and others 


When Baby Caruso Wants a Special 
Train—She Gets It! 


Baby Gloria Caruso likes railroad stations, but... in a 
limited degree. She crowed when she stared through the 
window of her father’s special car as it drew into the Penn 
sylvania terminal Sunday noon. After a quarter of an 
hour, however, little Miss Gloria became impatient. She 
craved motion; standing still did not suit her youthful de- 
sires. And when Enrico Caruso learned that there must 
be a five-hour wait before the special car could be attached 
to the next outgoing train for Easthampton, L. I., he said: 

“IT must get a special train for Gloria.” 

“Goo!” cried Gloria when, shortly after, the special moved 
out of the station. It was a swift ride which the Caruso 
party had, the 103 miles being covered in an hour and three 
quarters, which is, as those who have made the trip know, 
a considerably shorter time than regular trains make the 
journey in. 

All attendance records at the Ocean Grove, N. J., audi- 
torium were broken on Saturday night when Caruso made 
his annual concert appearance there. Many applicants for 
admission had to be turned away, but the thousands who 
found seats gave the tenor an ovation such as he has seldom 
received. Assisting the singer were Nina Morgana, colora 
tura soprano, and Albert Stocssel, violinist. 





Evelyn Starr Married 
Announcement has been made of the marriage of Evelyn 
Starr, the violinist, to George W. Boggs, on Wednesday, 
June 9, at Grace Church, New York City. 
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TRAINED PETS—NOT TRAINED PUPILS 


“A Born Teacher,” Says Alfred Pochon, of the Flonzaley Quartet, in an Interview, “Forms the Habit of Imparting 
Knowledge Not Only When He Works but When He Plays”—Loves Animals and Has Owned Many Pets 












tion, but also in his ¢ 








“The real pedagogue is a teacher not only in his voca- 


the Flonzaley Quartet, as we sat in the sunny drawing- 
room of his New York apartment discussing art and point by several anecdotes concerning some of the pets 
artists over our afternoon coffee. “Yes,” he reiterated, he has owned, 
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from the Congo. 
“As he was very young,’ 
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which remained wild, almost treacherous, 
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Mr. Gunster is successful in per 
sonality and simagima His woice is 
of suave, delightful quality, easy in 
emission and trained toward excel 


lent enunciation and shading.” 


Figaro! 


AMERICAN : : i 
about a person displeased him very much, 





so I gave him to a friend of mine.” 


Nero, a pet of his youth. 








“a born teacher forms the habit of imparting knowledge 
associations,” said Alfred Pochon, of not only when he works but when he plays.” i 
his genial, vivacious manner he went on to illustrate his 


When a student at the Conservatory of Liége in Bel- 
gium, Mr. Pochon visited Antwerp, the birthplace of 
Van Dyck, Snyders, Teniers, as well as the interesting 
house of Rubens and that of the printer C. Plantin. 
his wanderings through the beautiful old city, he came 
across an open air restaurant where some sailors were 
teasing and tormenting a poor little monkey. 
in spite of his youth, could not refrain from taking these 
ruffians to task and the upshot of the affair was that he 
found himself the unexpected owner of the young monkey 
which he had purchased from the sailors, who told him 
that the monkey was named Figaro and that he came 


said Mr. Pochon smiling rem- 
iniscently, “it. was comparatively easy to train him, For 
several years | kept him at my country place in Switzer- 
land, and although I was interested in his development, 
I never felt especially drawn toward him as I always had 
the feeling that. 1 could never reach a part of his nature 


“I taught him, however, to be well behaved, but in spite 
of all my efforts, he retained some of his old tricks that 
were more or le§s amusing. For one thing he could not 
bear to see cotton in the ears of old people! 
en: tiously and with great cunning he would approach the 

offender only to jump at him suddenly and with his little 
fingers pull the cotton out of the poor man’s ears, to the 
terror of the victim and the great delight of wicked little 


“Anything which seemed to him strange or unnatural 


casions he greatly embarrassed me by his naughty antics, 
but the climax was reached when one day an elderl 
called at the house. Imagine my horror to sée little 
jump on the poor lady and try with all his might to 
extract a big hairy mole on her left cheek! 
woman did not recover from her scare for a long time! 
Of course, after this I could not keep Figaro any longer 


But if Alfred Pochon’s little monkey was wild and of 
uncertain temper, not so his splendid St. Bernard dog, 


“Kindness was the chief characteristic of this magnifi- 
cent Swiss dog,” said Pochon. “His friendly interest in 
all the animals of the farm extended even to the hens 
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NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, CONDUCTOR. 


eA Composite Opinion of Chicago, Pittsburgh, Buf- 

falo and Cleveland Critics : 
“CLEVELAND is to be congratulated on its Orchestra, Ry Ze 
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chestra has the joyousness of youth in it. . . . They A 
are in the hands of Nikolai Sokoloff, a real orchestra FY ; 
leader, a man of ideas, who evidently knows how to get i) 
results and who is possessed of vitality, imagination and Pre 
a vigorous as well as a refined personality. Be 
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instrument that responds swiftly.and unerringly to the 0 
baton of the conductor, and seizes and voices his inter- by 
pretative desires with an intuition that is rea]ly aston- es) 
ishing. It is an organization to be reckoned with, and [O( Qe Zé 
is an ornament to the city it represents.” 
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of the poultry yard. One hen especially was his favorite, 
a fine leghorn, the gift of Mme. Paderewski to my mother. 

She was lonely in the poultry yard so Nero adopted her. 
He used to lie on the grain, which was strewn out late 
every afternoon for the fowls, until all the chickens re- 
tired. Then the beloved one would come back from the 
hen house and not until then did Nero get up and give 
all the the grain which he had hidden under him to his 
‘protégée.’ 

“Nevertheless,” laughed Pochon, “I suspected that the 
dog was not so disinterested as he appeared and I watched 
him carefully. I discovered that every morning or so the 
hen would go into Nero’s house to lay her egg. Nero 
would lick her and both would look very happy. And 
then—when the hen left, Nero would very daintily take 
the freshly laid egg in his big mouth and—swallow it!” 

Some years later Alfred Pochon owned several water 
spaniels of such extraordinary intelligence that ke de- 
clares their training was a real pleasure. These fine dogs 
were brought from the U. S, A. to Switzerland by André 
de Coppet and presented to Mr. Pochon. He is very proud 
of these dogs, “but to tell all their tricks would take 
hours,” he assured me. The son of the great Darwin, who 
should know the value of an animal’s brain, once said to 
Mr. Pochon: 

“IT have quite often seen more beautiful dogs, but never 
any so intelligent.” He spoke especially of Piky, a great 
favorite of Emma Eames, who had his photograph on her 
desk in her hotel in Paris, Leone Sinigaglia, the Italian 
composer, was another admirer of Piky and spent more 
than one long evening in Pochon’s “Schalet” playing with 
the dog and marvelling at his numerous and clever stunts. 
Ernest Schelling, too, came all the way from Caligny, his 
country place in Switzerland, for the sole purpose of find- 
ing out if the extraordinary stories he had heard of 
Pochon’s dog were true. His admiration was unbounded 
when Piky, almost like a cat, climbed a tall apple tree and 
brought down the apple his master pointed out to kim. 
Some time later, Schelling, anxious to see to what extent - 
the second violin of the Flonzaley Quartet could train a 
fine dog, gave a descendant of his famous white dog, 
Nicky, to his friend Pochon; but the war upset this plan. 

“To come back to Piky,” said Mr. Pochon, “the last time 
I talked with him was on the telephone. Yes,” he insisted 
in answer to my look of astonishment, “my father, at the 
other end of the line, held the receiver to Piky’s ear. Of 
course the dog recognized my whistling and my voice and 
barked furiously every time I asked him certain well 
known questions. I closed the telephone conversation by 
telling Piky that I had left a pair of gloves in the room 
wkere the telephone was, and commanded him to fetch 
them and give them to my father. At once Piky abruptly 
ran from the telephone, found the gloves and fetched them 
to the great surprise of my father who could not under- 
stand why the dog left the telephone so abruptly. It was 
only later on that my father learned the whole story. Not 
long after this poor Piky was accidentally poisoned and 
died,” 

One time when Pochon was leaving for Europe an ad- 
mirer of the Swiss artist sent him a Scotch collie puppy 
from J. P. Morgan’s kennels. On board ship were many 
of the stars of the Metropolitan and many other big art- 
ists, among them Frances Alda, who when she saw the 
puppy in Pochon’s arms, was so taken with it that she 
insisted upon being godmother. The next morning on the 
upper deck the famous prima donna stood sponsor, with 
Scotti and Dalmores as witnesses, while the dog was sol- 
emnly baptized Alda. With such a godmother the dog 
could not fail to be a success and it is not surprising that 
the dog later on received prizes in several exhibitions in 
Switzerland and won the admiration of all who saw her. 
Among other animals that Alfred Pochon has trained was 
the kid of a wild mountain goat, the gift of a Swiss guide. 
The gamboling kid which Pochon called “Niacknialay” 
from the peculiar cry which she gave, was very much at- 
tached to her master and followed him about like a dog, 
If somewhat lacking in intelligence she was at least affec- 
tionate, knew a few ordinary tricks and always reaognized 
her master even after a long absence. 

The next pet was a crow named Anatol, which was per- 
fectly tame and allowed to go free. “After one year of 
training,” said Pochon, “the bird could pronounce his own 
name distinctly. I also taught him the word ‘rain’ to take 
the place of a certain cry which I had noticed that he 
made about twenty-four hours before rain. In fact he 
was a very good weather bureau and never deceived us. 
For three years he stayed faithfully around home and 
never once did he fail to come.and perch on my skoulder 
when I whistled. But one evening a young lady crow 
came across the sky, and Anatol flew away and never 
came back!” 

And to finish Pochon told me the following story: 

“When I was a student in Liége, I went to the original 
Sunday morning market of old books and young birds 
and bought “Laws,” by Napoleon the First, and a starling. 
It was the time when I was studying very hard the eighth 
concerto by Spohr, the work imposed for competition by 
the Royal Conservatory. Bikibiki, the starling, without 
my knowledge, learned entire rapid’ passages that he had 
often heard when I was practising the concerto. One 
morning to my great surprise, I was awakened by his first 
performance and was almost jealous to find more facility 
and velocity in his throat than I had in my fingers. But 
the concerto, which brought me my first prize, was fatal 
to the bird. An unscrupulous maid hearing the brilliant 
cadenza, thought the bird of great value and one day when 
{ was out, she took the starling and sold it. I am not 
sure that I did not cry a little when on my return I found 
him gone! 
_ “And now my latest pet, a gift from my father-in-law, 
is my splendid thoroughbred horse, Sultan, which I keep 
in our American home in Virginia. About him in particu- 
lar and all horses and dogs in general, I claim that these 
animals are far less vicious and treacherous in America 
than in Europe, and I have often thought and I am more 
convinced every day that the main reason for this is be- 
cause they are treated in this country with more kindness 
and justice. 

“Is it, perhaps, the same reason why the American is, as 
a rule, more friendly and more charitable than his brother, 
the European?” queried Alfred Pochon with a smile as he 
arose to bid me good-bye. 
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AN HOUR IN THE CLASS 


OF CARRIE LOUISE DUNNING © 


Prefers to Be a Good Teacher Than a Great Pianist—Five 
Weeks’ Normal Class Held in Chicago—Phraseology 
Poor Among Musicians, Especially Men—“By Their 
Work Ye Shall Know Them” Her Motto 

A representative of the Musica, Courter was invited 
recently to one of the classes held for five weeks by 
Mrs. Dunning at the First Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
Ill, at which twenty-five teachers and students were 
present. Interrupting her lesson for a few minutes, the 
gifted head of the Dunning System informed the writer 
that the basement of the church had been chosen rather 
than a large studio, as it afforded better accommodation 
for the class, the hall being spacious, cool and _ well 
ventilated, making the lessons’ more enjoyable and_per- 
mitting the pupils to concentrate solely on their work, 
being at no time disturbed by the heat or noise of the 
street. 

There are in this country over 2,000 teachers of the 
Dunning System and twenty-seven normal teachers. One 
of them, Harriet Bacon MacDonald, ventured the in- 
formation that the head of the Dunning System had just 
received a call from Cairo, Egypt, for a Dunning teacher, 
one from Mexico and one from India, but as all the 
normal teachers were so busy, none of them will be 
able to fill the positions. 

Seated near young ladies from Oklahoma, Texas, New 
York, Kentucky, Missouri, Indiana and _ Illinois, the 
visitor spent one of the most enjoyable and_ profitable 
hours on the “trip” undertaken under the able guidance 
of Mrs. Dunning. The word trip was meaningly used, 
as Mrs. Dunning does not call her lessons lectures or 
lessons, but merely “trips.” Although the twenty-five 
young ladies present were past their majority, Mrs. Dun- 
ning, who was teaching them how to impart their knowl- 
edge to youngsters, spoke to them as though they were 
little children, calling each by her Christian name and 
coaching them as though they were in their early teens. 
At first, the writer was somewhat surprised until he got 
the thought that prompted Mrs. Dunning to instruct fu- 
ture teachers of her method as she does, and as the 
lesson progressed he lost sight of the fact that he had 
before him women, whom he looked upon as children 
carefully learning their lesson. : 

Dispatch is one of the mottoes of Mrs. Dunning and 
as soon as a question is asked, it is as quickly answered. 
Games were played, whereby a young lady was_blind- 
folded and then whirled around in the center of a circle 
of girls each of whom bore around her neck a different 
letter representing notes. The blindfolded one would 
touch a girl who would sing her note. “A,” would call 
the blindfolded girl and A it was. Then taking her place 
among the other girls, another in turn was blindfolded 
who had to go through the same exercise until each one 
in the class had played her part in the game. None made 


a mistake, thus attesting the advantage of ear training 


gained under the Dunning System. Six lessons only had 
been taken by those young ladies out of the seventeen 
they are to receive under the tutelage of the originator 
of the system. Then at the end of the course the twenty 
five young ladies will have to teach daily for four weeks 
and only if their work proves satisfactory will they be 
given a diploma. Many other games were played during 
the sixth trip, but as often in these columns definitions 
of those games have appeared, little remains to be said, 
except that if all the normal teachers are as precise in 
their instruction and definitions as Mrs. Dunning, pupils 
who could not grasp the system from the first would be 
very stupid. 

It is true that Mrs. Dunning put eighteen years thought 
to this end and that she knows how to pass to some one 
else her theory; this goes without saying. Jotting down 
some of her clever remarks to the class, we note that “she 
prefers to be a good teacher rather than a great pianist.” 
“You have a more far reaching power in the musical 
world,” said she, “than a concert pianist.” “We are spend 
ing together daily four hours. Let us use that time to 
best advantage” was another quotation. During her trip 
explaining rhythm, Mrs. Dunning said something to which 
the lone man at the meeting would have liked to take 
exception, when she stated that “Phraseology was poor 
among musicians, especially among men.” Maybe so, but 
that “was harsh on the reporter. Many other mottoes, 
many other salient remarks of great musical import were 
given and well explained by Mrs. Dunning; many of them 
wili ever be remembered by all those who heard them. 

Thanking Mrs. Dunning for the opportunity, the 
reporter left, bringing back in his memory the remem- 
brance of the most beneficial trip ever undertaken in the 
city of Chicago in the county of Cook. 


Reneé Devries. 


Seagle a Singer of Hymns 

Long before Oscar Seagle, the baritone, went to Paris 
to study with Jean De Reszke, he made a considerable 
name for himself in connection with the various evangeli- 
cal movements that swept the South. For many years Mr. 
Seagle, then a very young man, was the singer extraordi- 
nary who led the musical share of the revivalists’ meetings, 
served, in fact, with his voice in such capacity as Herman 
Rodehever with his trombone has been serving with Billy 
Sunday, and sometimes with startling results. 

For instance, it was not so long since that Mr. Seagle 
received a letter from a geritleman of standing in a promi- 
nent city of the Middle West, congratulating the artist 
upon his success of a recent recital and then going on thus: 
“Yet all this artistic success cannot mean as much to you 
as that more important success of your evangelical days. 
Is it too late for me to thank you for a service of twenty- 
five years ago? I was down and out, in a mood for suicide 
in fact, when I went into an evangelistic meeting held in 
one of Kentucky's smallest villages. As I entered the hall 
you were singing the ‘Ninety and Nine,’ and so powerful 
was the persuasion of your voice that I left the place in- 
spired and with the sincere determination to try once again. 


It is to you, Oscar Seagle, more than to any other man, 
that | owe all I possess, and therefore the more power 
to you.” 

The force of old associations does not die. Even today 
Oscar Seagle prefers to record hymns for the’ Columbia 
Graphophone Company to other and more obvious songs of 
a secular nature. 


Leman’s Orchestra Presents Three Soloists 


On August 8 the Sunday night symphony concert on the 
Steel Pier, Atlantic City, proved to be one of the most 
enjoyable of the series given thus far this season. The 
program opened with a graphic and stirring reading of 
“The Flying Dutchman” overture. Ear! Beatty, a promising 
young pianist and a pupil of Godowsky, Carrefio and Jonas, 
played the Mendelssohn “Capriccio Brillante,” exhibiting 
ample technic and excellent musical taste. He was obliged 
to respond to two encores. The soprano of the evening 
was Olive Nevin, a cousin of the famous composer, who 
brings to the concert stage an unusual soprano voice of 
extended range and much dramatic and declamatory ex 
ecution. Miss Nevin’s selections were “Exana's Song” from 
“Christmas Night,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Exaltation,” 
by Beach, and the “Spring Song of the Robin Woman,” 
from Cadman’s opera, “Shanewis.” These songs cover a 
wide range of varied interpretation and were well adapted 
to the beauty of Miss Nevin’s voice and artistic ability 
The tenor, Enrico Aresoni, who is now a regular feature 
at the Steel Pier, sang an aria from “La Bohéme.” He pos- 
sesses a dramatic voice of much sweetness and appealing 
quality. The entire evening was exceptionally interesting, 
the splendid orchestra Mr. Leman has under his baton hav 
ing again and again to acknowledge the enthusiasm of 
more than 4,000 auditors and share with its brilliant con 
ductor the approval of the audience. in addition to the 
Wagner overture, the orchestral offerings were the “Lenore” 
syinphony by Raff, a seldom heard “Love Song” by Pad 
erewski, Ponchielli’s ever popular ballet, “Dance of the 
Hours,” and the second Hungarian rhapsody by Liszt 


Busy August for Rafaelo Diaz 

In addition to his recent appearance at the Lewisohn 
Stadium, New York, Rafaelo Diaz, the concert tenor, ap- 
peared at Asbury Park on Thursday, August 19, in a con 
f miscellaneous operatic numbers, and on August 
recital with Oliver Denton, pianist, at 
Southampton, L. I. On August 29 he will give a recital 
at the Casino in Atlantic Highlands, N. j. His re-engage 
ment for a second appearance at Asbury Park is announced 


for September 2. 


cert ol 
20 gave a joint 


Rappold and Caupolican at Stadium 
Marie Rappold sang the aria, “D’Amore sull’ ale rosee,” 
from “Il Trovatore,” at the Stadium concert on August 17 
and was obliged to add encores. Emile Caupolican, bari 
tone, contributed the aria “O Monumento,” from “Gio- 
conda.” It was a delightful program and the work of the 
two soloists was fully appreciated. 
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JOHN POWELL IMPRESSED WITH EUROPE’S UN- 
SETTLED CONDITION 











Pianist Says Italy Is on the Point of a Bolshevik Revolution—Shortage of Food and Frequent Disturbances 
Among the Laboring Class—Calls London the Most Musical City Over There—Describes Cordial 
Reception of New York Symphony Orchestra in Various Music Centers 








OHN POWELL, fresh from his successes as soloist 

J with Walter Damrosch and the New York Symphony 
\ Orchestra in foreign climes, chatted enthusiastically 
with a Musicat Courier representative a day or so after 
his return on July 2, but sobered perceptibly when the writer 
tried to pin him down regarding his part of the success 

But—what do you want me to say?” he drawled 
What of your own success?” 

“Oh,” he exclaimed rather impatiently, “it is not neces 

ary. So much about our concerts over there has preceded 
us that it would be going over old ground again.” All of 
which was intended as a good avenue of escape from talk 
ing about himself. Mr. Powell later admitted that when it 
came to telling things about himself he “never did shine.” 

‘Well, then,” hesitated the writer, casting about for a 
good starter, “was your the orchestra’s—as great 
as you anticipated?” 

“Oh, my, yes,” he replied, “it went beyond our greatest 
expectations, for the size of audiences and enthusiasm, 
and the friendly and sympathetig spirit shown us was most 
extraordinary, London is by aft means the most musical 
city over there, and I might add here that we had absolutely 
no newspaper publicity there before our appearance. We 
were regarded as commercial invaders! However, despite 
all that, there was tremendous enthusiasm, and the final 
concert drew a record crowd to Albert Hall, only standing 
room being available. Heifetz was the soloist at this con 
cert.” 

“How did you find London 
mean the war's influence os 

Travetinc Conpitions Bap 

| was most impressed with just that—the 

unsettled condition of entire Europe,” he 


success 


Very much changed? I 


fright fully 
quickly supple- 


mented. “As you know, or can imagine, conditions in 
traveling were not of the best. In Italy we encountered a 
serious food shortage; no eatable bread could be procured 
and not much in the meat line. I should say the country 
was on the point of a Bolshevik revolution. No one seems 
to be doing any work and the laboring class holds frequent 
demonstrations of violence. On two or three occasions we 
met with anti-American demonstrations from a certain 
rampant section of the audience, which, however, was 
drowned out by the enthusiasm of the majority. Despite 
these little instances, everywhere, as I said before, our. re- 
ception was cordial, 

“For example,” Mr. Powell continued, “in Rome we were 
received on Capitoline Hill, which, you know, is the prin- 
cipal one of the seven hills of Rome. The St. Cecelia So- 
ciety gave us a reception, and in Milan the mayor ten- 
dered us another, after which a special concert was held in 
our honor at the City Hall. We were also conveyed in 
vehicles to the tomb of Verdi, now a museum. 

“At Fontainebleau, where Mr, Damrosch was presented 
with the Legion of Honor, the mayor received and took us 
to the palace. We had luncheon, and after that came the 
presentation ceremony. The whole town was draped in 
bunting and the people lined the streets whenever we were 
abroad. In fact, all the community attended the concerts, 
babies even being brought. 

“In London, the Lord Mayor entertained us and every- 
where the officials and populace vied with each other in 
showing us courtesy and honor. Oh, I almost forgot,” he 
exclaimed, “I was specially engaged to give a recital for the 
boys at Rugby School on June 24.” 

“Will there be any definite results from this tour, do you 
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think?” asked the writer. 
fore answering : 

Rea Purpose or Tour ACCOMPLISHED. 

“The purpose of the tour was to increase international 
friendliness at a time when the world was sadly lacking in 
it. In that respect the tour was more than successful. I 
feel sure that it is not saying too much, either, to state 
that the work of the orchestra will have a direct influence 
upon the conference at Spa. A closer contact and deeper 
interest! Those of us who went on the tour should feel 
grateful to Harry Harkness Flagler for his wonderful 
generosity in making it possible. Of course, we went into 
many cities where they had their own famous orchestras 
and conductors, which before our appearance naturally took 
a patronizing attitude towards us. These, however, were 
simply astounded at the perfection of our players and the 
brilliancy and depth of the performances. 

“Mr. Damrosch demonstrated to the world that musically 
America is in no respect behind Europe. Also that no 


Mr. Powell thought a second be- 





JOHN POWELL AND WARRINGTON DAWSON. 


American musician need be ashamed of being an American 
nor feel badly about the most brilliant European achieve- 
ments.” 

In chatting casually, the pianist remarked that he had 
had the extreme pleasure of renewing old acquaintances, 
both personal and musical, in all the chief centers. When 
he was asked how his composition was received, he said: 

“I played my ‘Rhapsody Negre’ everywhere. That is, in 
Paris, Marseilles, Rome, Milan, Padua, Strasbourg, Fon- 
tainebleau, Ghent, Antwerp, Amsterdam and London. I 
had feared that the material would be so strange to the 
people that they would not catch what I had intended to 
express. On the contrary, I was surprised to find that they 
seemed to realize my serious intent and were not at all dis- 
turbed by the syncopated rhythm, although they did notice 
the similarity of rhythm in certain passages of the work 
and that of our popular music with which they are fa- 
miliar.” 

“And your immediate plans?” queried the writer. 

“I expect I shall be obliged to return to Europe to fill 
some engagements very shortly. As for my immediate 
plans, I leave tonight for Richmond, where I shall pass 
part of the summer, returning later to make a round of 
visits to my friends in the North.” Vv 


WAGE COMPROMISE REFUSED 
BY CINCINNATI MUSICIANS 


Union Players Demand Full Scale of Increase—Opera 
Company Sued—Notes 


Cincinnati, Ohio, August 16, 1920.—The musicians’ 
union has rejected the compromise offer of the theater 
managers of forty-five dollars a week for players in “two 
day” houses and forty dollars a week for others. The 
musicians claim that they will not give in on their demand 
for a scale of fifty dollars and forty-five dollars per week. 
The present wage is now thirty-two dollars per week for 
“two day” houses and twenty-four dollars and twenty- 
seven dollars for others. The new scale would begin with 
the opening of the regular season. 

SUMMER Opera Enps. 

The summer season of grand opera at the Zoo came to 
a close August 14. Never before in the history of the 
Zoo has there been such a well defined success. According 
to the figures compiled by Business Manager Charles G. 
Miller, more than 100,000 people have attended the’ opera 
since it was inaugurated, not including the afternoon and 
Monday night orchestra concerts. In view of the many 
obstacles that confronted the management, this success 
is all the more noteworthy. It now is fully assured that 
the opera season has become definitely established at the 
Zoo. 

The orchestra, which includes thirty-eight musicians from 
the Cincinnati Symphony presented Director Ralph Lyford 
with a gold watch after the performance several nights 
ago, in appreciation of Mr. Lyford’s ability and personal 
qualities as a director of the opera. The address of pres- 
entation was made by Frank Lowman. 


Opera Company Suen. 

Beatricia G. Melaragno, operatic singer, has filed a suit 
in the Common Pleas Court, against Mark Byron and the 
Manhattan Grand Opera Company, in which she seeks 
judgment for $7,060, alleged to have been advanced by her 
to Byron between December 27, 1919, and last February 12, 
to keep the company in operation. In addition to this 
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Miss Melaragno attached scenery, which was used for the 
opera season just closed. 


Notes. 


The regular season beginning September 5 at the Grand 
Opera House will consist of a series of light operas and 
musical comedies, opening with De Koven’s “Robin Hood.” 
“The Mikado” and “Carmen” will be presented later. - 

Following the grand opera season at the Zoo, there has 
been inaugurated a series of band concerts, the first week 
of which was, given by Cavallo and his band beginning 
August 15. The programs offered were of a popular nature 
and the band met with favor. The soloists were Cincin- 
nati singers known as the La Salle Quartet—Mignonne 
Meeker, soprano; Dorothy Henke, contralto; Cecil 
Morgan, tenor, and High Anderson, bass. Their selections 
vary from popular to classic, and the voices blend very 
well, W. W. 


Lenora Sparkes a Brilliant Star 


After several seasons as a prominent member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, during which she has been 
heard in a varied list of roles, Lenora Sparkes, the English 
soprano, has blossomed out as one of the most delightful 
and completely satisfying concert artists now before the 
American public. 

Her marked gifts as an interpretative singer were never 
so brilliantly disclosed as when she gave her first New 
York recital last January, and her success on that occasion 
was so marked that her manager, Daniel Mayer, at once 
persuaded her to give the greater part of her time to con- 
cert work in the future. Accordingly, she will make but 
a limited number of appearances at the Metropolitan next 
winter, 

Miss Sparkes’ triumphs in the concert field came as no 
surprise to those who were familiar with her career in 
England before she joined the Metropolitan. When she 
returned to England after study in France and Italy, it 
was with the intention of devoting her time entirely to 
concert work and she was really adverse to the idea of 
appearing in opera. How her objections were overcome 
makes rather an interesting story: She had been heard in 
numerous recitals in London and had sung at the principal 
British festivals in a round of the standard works in ora- 
torio form, and chanced to sing for Dr. Hans Richter, 
the noted Wagnerian conductor, with a view to an en- 
gagement in the Halle concerts at Manchester. She had 
sung but one number when Dr. Kichter exclaimed: 

“1 must have you for my First Rhine Maiden.” 

“But I don’t want to sing in opera,” the soprano pro- 
tested. 

“You must be my First Rhine Maiden,” he reiterated, 
and he would take no other answer but an acceptance. So 
when the “Ring” was produced shortly afterward Miss 
Sparkes made her operatic debut. Her success was such 
that she was at once engaged for the regular season at 
the Royal Opera, Covent Garden. Within a month she had 
signed a contract for the ensuing season at the Metropoli- 
tan, where she has remained ever since, alternating her 
American seasons with returns to Covent Garden in the 
summer, 

In October, through a special arrangement with Mr. 
Mayer, the Alkahest Lyceum Bureau of Atlanta, Ga., will 
present Miss Sparkes throughout the South during a period 
of three weeks. She is especially popular and well known 
there on account of her operatic performances at Atlanta 
and her festival appearances in Macon, Columbia and Char- 
lotte. So many requests for her have come to the Alka- 
hest office that she will not be able to fill all of them in the 
fall and will make a second Southern tour in January. In 
April she will go to the Pacific Coast for the first time and 
will return by way of the Canadian Northwest, where she 
will be warmly welcomed on account of her nationality. 
The balance ot her season between her opera performances 
is closely booked, and before the musical year ends she 
will be as popular in the Far West as she is now in the 
East and South. aig ’ 

Although Miss Sparkes’ real entreé into the American 
concert field dates trom last season, she has filled, since 
then, a great many important engagements despite her 
operatic activities. She was_ soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra at the Syracuse May Festival, and 
sang the soprano part in the Verdi “Requiem” at the Ann 
Arbor Festival. She also sang with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra at the concluding concert of the Columbia 
(S. C.) Festival. Her other orchestral engagements in- 
cluded one with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
at Carnegie Hall, with the New Haven Symphony and 
the Philharmonic of Gloversville, N. Y. She took part 
in the midwinter festival of the Reading Choral Society 
of Reading, Pa., singing in “The Messiah,” and she was 
busily engaged until the end of June giving recitals at 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., and in Toronto, Montreal, 
Hamilton, Ont., Detroit, Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Ocean Grove, N. J. | 

Artists who are equally at home in opera, oratorio or on 
the recital platform, are rare indeed, but Miss Sparkes is 
one of the few blessed with this happy versatility. 


Lazzari’s Thirty-Eight Concerts 


Carolina Lazzari returned to the concert platform for 
two appearances this summer—at Asbury Park, N. J., on 
August 12 and at the Stadium, New York, on August 14. 
After two years of steady concert work, which took 
Miss Lazzari to all parts of the United States and Canada, 
she decided to rest the entire summer and so notified 
Charles L. Wagner, her manager, but finally made up 
her mind to sing at these two concerts. Miss Lazzari 
will begin her concert season this year on September 23, 
and early in November she will commence her operatic 
season at the Metropolitan, where she will be heard in 
leading contralto roles until early in the new year, when 
she will resume her concert work, with appearances in 
thirty-eight cities, a large number of these being re-en- 


gagements. e 


Florence Nelson’s Well Chosen Programs 


Florence Nelson has been singing at the Sunday evening 
concerts of the Hotel Majestic. On July 4, she rendered 
one of her well chosen programs, among the numbers being 
Penn’s “The Magic of Your Eyes,” which is still holding 
favor, and “Neath the Autum: Moon, Vanderpool. 
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Yvette Guilbert School of the 
Theater Announcements 


Until the location of the new building of the Yvette 
Guilbert School of the Theater has been definitely decided 
upon, classes will be held again in the Red and Rose Rooms 
of the Hotel Majestic, Central Park West and 72nd street. 
Pupils will be graded in two classes: Class A, composed of 
advanced pupils, and Class B, the course of study, however, 
including the same subjects for each class. The advanced 
pupils will participate in an educational trip to Europe, 
which has been planned for May, June and July of 1921. 

The fall session of twenty-six weeks will begin on Mon- 
day, October 4, closing on Saturday, April 3, Of interest is 
the fact that a limited number of scholarships are available 
for students of exceptional promise. All courses will be 
conducted in English, and it has also been announced that 
during the 1920-21 season, Mme. Guilbert will accept a very 
limited number of private pupils. 

In the catalogue of the Yvette Guilbert School of the 
Theater, the following interesting comments by Mme. Guil- 
bert occupy conspicuous space: 

Throughout my life, all my work; my study, and my affections 
have been focused on the art of the theater. Animated with the 
hope of aiding others, who, too, are vitally interested in this supreme 
art, I had opened on the fifteenth of October, 1919, a school of the 
theater, which now enters its second year. The fundamental idea 
of my school is the close interpretation of all the arts. This theory 
will be carried into practice by thorough training in all the related 
arts of the theater, as a foundation for the mastery of one. 

The stage has its actors, singers, dancers, painters, sculptors, 
decorators, who can contribute nothing really worth while to the 
art of the theater if they are untutored in any other arts save their 
own, and are thus unable to merge their efforts in a perfectly 
balanced whole. Supreme artistic achievement presupposes the 
blending of all arts into one perfection. A great singer is only a 
mediocre artist if he has not mastered dramatic expression, plastique, 
the rhythm of the body. Speech, quite as mtch as song, has its 
melodic line. The body has its own language and expression. The 
singer who cannot mime, the actress without vocal beauty, are not, 
in any high sense, artists. So, too, a great dancer must be also a 
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comedienne, a tragedienne, able to express all emotions through the 
medium of plastic expression, colored by body movements, Thus 
from masterly technic in al! the related arts, each especial art will 
flower, complete, perfected, radiantly alive. Such is to be the spirit 
of my school: ! Arts in one Art! All Arts in one Artist! 
Multiplication of his resources as means of his multiple chances. 

_ But to attain this supreme development in stage art, scientific and 
intellectual effort must conjoin, and all spiritual, critical, philosophic 
faculties be developed in delicate accord, because the interpretative 
artist should be the mental equal of the creative. This is, of course, 
the ideal condition, and if it cannot always be maintained, it can 
always be approached. 


The interpretative artist, particularly the actor, must also be 


trained to comprehend the intellectual processes of the dramatist, be- 
cause their art is a mutual one. Lacking the rudiments of such 


training, how can he devine and body forth the mighty protagonists 
of Sophocles, Euripides, Shakespeare, Moliére, Raccine, Tolsoi, 
Ibsen? Moreover, to convey atmosphere, the actor must know the 
architecture, the dress, the customs and manners of the epoch in 
which the characters live. 

Our course aims to instruct in all these vital details, as well as 
to give broad technical training in dramatic, lyric, mimetic, and 
dance expression. This technical training will be supplemented by 
special courses in the crafts of the theater 

When the students are ready for public performances, they will 
be given an opportunity to play in such performances 

As another phase of its interest, the school wishes to bring to- 
gether all those who care profoundly for a noble intellectual stimulus 
and enjoyment. So through frequent social gatherings our students 
will be brought into gracious and friendly relations with the literary 
and artistic world, that the school may be the meeting place for a 
congenial brotherhood of the arts. 


Vidas’ New York Recital in November 


Raoul Vidas, the young violinist who will tour this 
country the coming season under the Charles L. Wagner 
management, is spending the summer in his high power 
motor boat, visiting various summer resorts. Vidas will 
be heard as soloist with many of the orchestras and will 
have a concert tour which will take him to California. 
His recital in New York will take place in Carnegie 
Hall early in November. 

































PARIS, FRANCE—Paris edition of the N. Y. Herald: 
“The program Monday evening was one of the greatest 
interest, charm and originality. Estelle Gray is a violiniste 
brilliant and thrilling, yet simple and natural, and an artist 
in dramatic interpretation. Her bowing attracted atten- 
tion from the first. She has a masterful freedom about 
her playing.” 


TOURING AMERICA 
COAST TO COAST 
1920-21 





COBLENZ—TJhe Musical Zeitung: “We were amazed to 
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find ourselves so won by the little American artist; the very 
walls that for centuries have been permeated with German 
music seemed to rejoice at the fresh melodies of the girl 
from the other world.” 
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Times: ''The 
young American 
violiniste, Estelle 
Gray, is quite ex- 
traordinary; her 
charming winsome- 
ness won before 
she played a note, 


and she plays with VENICE—“In Milan they called her 
the vigor of a May the Cremona violin and Estelle ( 
man.” but it needed the American girl to bri 
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‘Stellita’ (little star); here she is called all that and more 
iray let us hear true music again. Italy produced the violin, 
ng out the real soul of the instrument.” 
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The Simplest Terms in Teaching 
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There is a great gap between methods of teaching instru- 
mental technic and vocal technic. The former deals largely 
with mechanical devices in position and action, while the lat- 
ter has to do with experimentation in the human element. 


It is with considerable regret that we review the practice 
of charlatanism in teaching voice culture. Failure on the 
part of the State to restrict teaching to those qualified to 
teach has resulted in the worst possible output of impdssi- 
ble instructors. No language could be strong enough to 
condemn the fakers referred to above, yet students go bliss- 
fully on year after year supporting this group of parasites, 
and in the end have neither money nor knowledge 

The above is not true of school music teaching. The long 
prescribed training, the necessary examinations, and the 


interests of the 


required licenses have safeguarded the 

pupils, and if results are not all they should be, it is due 
to the time element involved, and not a poor quality of teach- 
ing. Consider, for a moment, the time allotted to the sub- 
ject. In most school systems the maximum is sixty. minutes 
per week. In several it amounts to ninety, and in many 
others forty minutes, What can be accomplished in that 
time? It is remarkable that so much has been done, which 


supports the argument that the results are due to the su- 
perior quality of teaching. Reduced to its simplest terms, 
ever second is made to tell. 

How these séconds are made to count for the full value 
is interesting. It is frequently a case of knowing how. 
Some time ago, after hearing a group of children sing under 
the leadership of one of our most prominent directors of 
music, we remarked on the exquisite tone quality of the 
voices. We suggested that he give a clinical demonstration 
of how he arrived at such a result. “I could not do that,” 
he replied, “because I really have no set method. I simply 
tell them the kind of tone quality I want, and the answer 
is just what you heard.” Simple enough, yet how many 
could do it? The answer is simpler still. The tone quality 
is frequently a result of good hearing plus the ability to 
place a tone properly. The average teacher is woefully 
ignorant on this subject, and has to depend on a set of 
vocalizes to pretend that he is really teaching voice produc- 
tion. The results are horrible. 

CLASSROOM ProcepurRE IN SIGHT SINGING, 

Sight singing is the bugbear of school music. On the 

ability to read, systems are praised or condemned. There- 
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fore, teachers drill and drill in the hope that — may 
prove kind in their j nts and tell the world how won- 
derful is Mr. Jones. 7 ap ay = gift in teaching is sim- 


plicity—a quali to find, and yet extremely vir- 
tuous unto itself. One - z. most successful teachers we 
have ever known, osephine Walsh, a special teacher of 


J 
music in the New York City schools, has consented to 
summarize what she calls the “homely” facts in teaching. 
Here are some of them: 

First—“To me sight singing means concentration and a 
close attention to business. The best sight readers are 
usually the best students in other subjects. Many times 
I have noticed pupils in the upper grades who have beauti- 
ful voices, but who do not apply themselves to the study 
of anything, and so are not much use in sight singing. 
Those pupils are usually over age pupils who spend two or 
more terms in some of the grades.. 

Second—“Children read tuneful melodies better than 
inharmonious ones.” 

What a simple warning to the average supervisor! Yet 
we have discovered faithful teachers following page and 
page in some text book because the manual said so. 

Third—“I find children are more interested when they 
can sing with words at first, instead of laboring with sylla- 
bles. I have always done a great deal of that kind of work. 
Some of the words in the songs are beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the younger children. When I find that to be the 
case I substitute other words—something about their school, 
or their play or their toys. Many times I substitute a 

‘Mother Goose’ rhyme, I have been using a device lately 
that has helped the pupils to concentrate, and has also 
aroused considerable enthusiasm. I write the word ‘Think’ 
on the blackboard; when pupils make a mistake in reading, 
I draw a line under the word. The children try to see 
few lines will be under the word at the end of the lesson. 
I also put on the blackboard at the end of the lesson the 
number of lines or songs read by the class, and ask the 
teacher to see if they can read any more at any lesson be- 
fore I come again. Sometimes I note on the blackboard the 
number of exercises or songs sung correctly the first time.” 

How simple the above, yet it represents perfectly the child 
mind in learning. It is this touch of nature that wins. 

Fourth—“I have the children hold books in their left 
hands, and follow the notes with the forefingers of their 
right hands. I find it a great help. It is then easy to find 
the. children who are dreaming or inattentive. I often have 
a child sing a phrase alone, having the other children listen 
and correct errors. Reading music should be no more of a 
task than an ordinary reading lesson, except that there is 
not as much time allowed for music as for reading. We 
hear a sentence read, and we know how it would appear 
if it were written. The same thing is necessary when we 
desire to sing at sight. We should be able to think what a 
phrase will sound like before singing it. Sometimes I have 
a child or children sing (or think) a phrase to themselves 
from the blackboard. or book, then shut their eyes or look 
away from the book and sing the phrase.” 

The question of concentration enters here. Sight reading 
in school work is, after all, a lesson in concentration. We 
doubt if there is any subject in the ordinary school curri- 
culum which is comparable to music in this regard, unless 
it be mental arithmetic. Yet we hear educators speak lightly 
of the subject, as though the only object was recreation. 

Fifth—“Many times when children cannot a part of a 
song or exercise after trying it several times, I have found 
it wise to either sing the hard part for them, or to drop the 
song (particularly in part singing ) and turn to something 
else, telling the teacher to take it up again with the children 
at the beginning of the next lesson, when they are fresher 
and not discouraged.” 

Many teachers will not agree with this statement by Miss 
Walsh, but if we allow the element of drill to enter the 
lesson at this time, it ceases to be a lesson in sight reading. 
Nothing has been said in this article about the preparation 
necessary for sight reading—the long, tedious drill on inter- 
vals—the recognition of sound groups through hearing and 
the rhythmic gradations so essential to a proper understand- 
ing of the whole subject. It is in the working out of these 
elements that teachers show ingenuity and cleverness. The 
one point to be made is that the simpler the approach to 
the point the quicker and better the result. 

Class teachers with several years of experience are quick 
to realize that the most. potent points in their teaching 
methods were not learned at normal school, but came after 
several errors had been made and new devices substituted. 
In conclusion, let us give you a simple formula for sight 
reading. Do not permit pupils to read from note, but train 
them to read by phrases, as we do in language. Only by this 
means can children form musical concepts, and understand 
that melody is a definite form of musical composition. 
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“THE REAL TROUBLE WITH CARMEN,” SAYS ALICE GENTLE, 
“WAS THAT SHE HAD NO MOTHER TO GUIDE HER” 





Contralto, Who Is to Be a “Guest Star” at the Manhattan Opera House This Season, Believes the Much Talked-About 
Lady of Bizet's Opera Was Not as Bad as People Make Her 


Alice Gentle, the operatic contralto who so nearly typi- 
fies the American ideal of Carmen and whose debut is 
to be made at the Manhattan Opera House, after a post- 
ponement of ten years, rises to the defense of that much 
misjudged lady. 

Miss Gentle’s appearance at the Manhattan—she was 
formerly with both the Metropolitan and Manhattan _com- 
panies—will be as a “guest star” with the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company, when the season opens in September at 
Oscar Hammerstein's historic house. Discovered by Oscar 
Hammerstein, Miss Gentle sang mezzo-soprano and con- 
tralto roles during her last season at the Manhattan, and 
she was scheduled to make her “Carmen” debut there in 
the season to follow. This, however, was abandoned 
through Hammerstein's memorable deal with the Metto- 
politan Opera Company, by which he retired from the 
grand opera field for ten years. Consequently Miss Gentle 
went to La Scala, Milan, and other Italian and Latin- 
American opera houses, returning to this country a few 
vears ago to sing at the Metropolitan. Speaking of her 
torthcoming debut in the part for which she is so well 
fitted, Miss Gentle says, not without a little humor: 

“I believe the real trouble with Carmen was that she 
had no mother to guide her! Please don’t laugh, this is 
very serious. Of course, I can only givé you—just as 
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I give my audiences—my own interpretation of the char- 
acter, but I cannot think that this young lady was alto- 
gether bad. It is quite true that she never went to a 
Sunday school or sang in a church choir, but I think she 
has been treated rather badly on the stage. I really hope 
she was not as bad as some of the acting and singing 
I have seen and heard! They have made her a very, very 
bad girl. Carmen was literally the victim of birth and 
environment. She had not a high standard set for her 
conduct, and it is quite likely that she could have been 
cured had a committee of psychoanalysts and people like 
that ‘sat’ upon her and investigated things a bit, She was 
vain, and selfish, but that was largely due to the fact that 
she was merely a healthy young animal allowed to run a 
little wild, without the customary family prayers at night. 
You see her environment was wrong. Had she lived in 
New England she might have grown up into a nice, re- 
spectable girl, and become a nursemaid for some op- 

ressively rich Quaker family. Had she lived in New 

ork, with a mother to guide her—I really must insist 
upon that line!—she might have attained the prospect of 
securing employment as a waitress in one of those marble- 
topped food morgues on Broadway. Then there would 
have been no Carmen and no opera. I acknowledge that 
she lived for pleasure largely, and that she was a little 
sensual, devoid of finer moments, of sympathy and the 
quality of gentlewomanliness. But you can’t have every- 
thing, you know. She was not coarse or bad, for the 
sake of being bad. She was wilful, and above all she was 
a Gypsy, and this last fact accounts for much in Carmen. 

“We must give her credit, and lasting praise, for that 
rare gift—too rare in women—a distinct sense of humor, 
and a rather shrewd knowledge of men. And when it is 
sufficiently pronounced a fine sense of humor atones for 
so many of our lesser shortcomings because of its great 
value to this grey, profiteering old world, and besides, it 
helps us to forget the H. C. of L. 

“These are the things I have seen and tried to portray 
in Carmen and frankly, my sympathies are rather with 
the poor dear. Although I don’t think anything could be 
more terrible than an overpowering, pink-nosed respect- 
ability with red flannel lingerie, do you?” (The reporter 
was not informed upon this subject unhappily.) 

Those opera lovers who have waited for ten years to 
hear the Carmen. of Alice Gentle, will not regret the 
delay, for in this vivacious, dark-eyed, and really beauti- 
ful young American girl they will find perhaps the nearest 
operatic star to the ideal Carmen, indeed Miss Gentle has 
been called “the ideal Carmen” by more than one famous 
critic, 

The other roles assigned to Miss Gentle include ‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” and the revival of Massenet’s “La 
Navarraise,” which also had its first American hearing in 
the Manhattan Opera House in the regime of Oscar Ham- 
merstein. 

Alice Gentle speaks of the church choir with authority, 
for her first experience as a musician was gained in a 
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(From a painting by Pieretto Bianco) 


ALICE GENTLE. 
As Carmen, 


small church choir in California, which work inspired her 
with the desire for the wider field of opera, with its larger 
scope for her beautiful, natural, mezzo-soprano voice. 


Henry Hadley “Star of Bohemian Club” 


San Francisco, Cal., August 15, 1920.—When the Bo- 
hemian Club of this city held its recent “High Jinks,” 
according to Redfern Mason, the well known critic, 
Henry Hadley was the star of the occasion. In his 
detailed report of the annual event, Mr. Mason said the 
following in regard to the well known American composer 
and conductor, who was recently appointed associate con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra: 

“This year’s concert was given at the Tivoli yesterday 
afternoon and the occasion was the more notable because 
Henry Hadley, artistically matured and a benedict, was 
here to conduct several of his compositions. 

“It must have been a source of general satisfaction to 
Hadley to note the warmth of the greeting which San 
Francisco tendered him. 

“If it were not reserved for him to lead us into the 
land of symphonic realization, at least he played the part 
of a pioneer and did work for which we are grateful. 

“An excerpt from ‘The Atonement of Pan’ reminded 
the audience that Hadley not only is a composer, but 
a Bohemian composer. 

“More interesting, however, to his friends were the 
intermezzo and ‘Dance of the Desert Girls’ from ‘Cleo- 
patra’s Night,’ the Hadley opera produced at the Metro- 
politan last season. 

“The intermezzo is one of those honeyed visions to 
which Hadley’s muse is so addicted; the dance full of 
Nilotic languor, and is a proof the more that, if Hadley 
graduated in Germany, it was among the French 
Orientalists that he found the idiom in which he best 
loves to express himself.” F, 


BinctsTné Chiieerte Booked tet.Alde 


Frances Alda is now in Venice, and in a letter just 
received by her manager, Charles L. Wagner, she states 
that she is having a splendid holiday. She also says that 
Mr. Gatti is having a good rest and is very happy. 
Mme. Alda will return on September 20 and her concert 
tour will open in St. Louis on September 28. She is now 
booked for sixty-two concerts during the coming season 
and will alternate concert work with opera. Therefore, 
this season will be one of the heaviest for Mme. Alda 
as: she will have many performances at the Metropolitan 
as well as a concert tour before and after the opera season, 
which will take her over the entire United States. 


Daniel Mayer a Rotarian 


Daniel Mayer has been elected to represent the field 
of music in the Rotary Club of New York, and is of 
course the sole concert manager to be so honored. Emma 
Roberts, the contralto, one of the Mayer artists, is also 
a Rotarian, a member of the Macon (Ga.) Club, as a 
token of her success at the Macon festival last May. 
Since many of the Rotary Clubs throughout the country 
now undertake to supply the musical menu in_ their 
respective communities, Mr. Mayer’s election should have 
especial interest for them. 


Boston Singer Endorses Vanderpool Songs 


Thomas E, Clifford, one of the best known soloists in 
and around Boston, and a community singing leader, has 
written Frederick W. Vanderpool the following interesting 
letter: “I am very grateful for the splendid lot of songs. 
They are, as usual, beautiful. I thought you reached the 
limit when you wrote ‘The Want of You,’ but I find in every 
new number coming there is something that holds you, 
something that pulls at the heartstrings more and more as 
you sing them. As intense love songs appeal to me, I love 
to sing your songs.” 


Goldman Band Plays Mana-Zucca’s March 

Mana-Zucca’s “Fifth Avenue March” was played twice 
by Edwin Franko Goldman’s Concert Band. On -August 
24 it was played at a concert given at Bellevue Hospital 
and the following day at Columbia College. 


The Stults at Grand Lake, Col. 


Walter Allen and Monica Graham Stults, that well 
known artistic couple, are spending the summer months at 
Grand Lake, Col. 
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Madame Valeri Triumphs in the Middle West 


Interesting Data Concerning Her Five Weeks of Teaching at the Chicago Musical 
College—Summer Master School 1920 





SCHEDULE OF LESSONS GIVEN BY MADAME VALERI 


During the Week Commencing July 26 in Which She Broke All Previous Records, Commencing 
Almost Every Day at 8:30 a. m. and Finishing at 7 p.m. with only half hour for lunch. 


M Y Y FEE Y Vv SATURDAY 
P f ; he ‘ 


1:00 
1:30 
2:00 
2:30 
3:00 
3:30, 
4:00 
4:30 
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Number of half hour lessons given during the five weeks, breaking any previous record.................00+00005 556 
ee I I ONS kg ee ss Vk gC UGK: 0 kk cect cccceeetReseecewercsecces 111 
el aces c ete cee senes coweslcetoetier 18 
Largest number of half hour lessons given in a single day (July 26) .............. cece cece cucececeeeeeeeuees 21 

117 


Rene Seren i: Cree Me IN, TS OR I i ccc dc cc cccicccccccceccceoecedosoeceess 
All above work was made by Mme. Valeri without assistants or accompanists. 








Total receipts from lessons given by Mme. Valeri during the five weeks NINE THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED AND 


EIGHTY-FOUR DOLLARS. ‘ 
Average receipts per week EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX DOLLARS. t 


TOKENS OF APPRECIATION 


The following is a partial list of the numerous gifts which Madame Valeri received from her pupils: 

A splendid oil painting ‘‘Still Life’ by W. B. Gifford (the noted American painter who a few years ago sold to Mr. Perkins his 
picture “Jerusalem” for forty thousand dollars). Painted by Gifford, from the porch of the villa of Marion Crawford at Sorrento in the 
gulf of Naples, Italy, while a guest there. Presented to Mme. Valeri by Mrs. M. M. Howard of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

A dressing case with tortoise shell fittings bought by general subscription of her pupils. 

A hand made sachet with English perfume from Mrs. E. Coffey of Fort Smith, Ark. 

A beautiful ‘Harris’ imported wool sport coat presented by Mrs. H. Hardy of Kansas City, Mo. 

Two gold pencils, one pearl and sapphire bar pin, two half dozens embroidered handkerchiefs, one bag and many other presents. 

During the last two weeks of her stay in Chicago her rooms at the Congress Hotel were constantly kept filled with flowers. 





Among the most important features of her teaching was the fact that ALL OF HER PUPILS WITHOUT A SINGLE 


EXCEPTION either wrote or verbally expressed their satisfaction and gratitude for the results obtained to Mr. Felix Borowski, 
president, or to Mr. Carl D. Kinsey, manager, or to Mrs. Herman Lewis, assistant manager, or to other officials of the College. 
The demands for tuition from Mme. Valeri were so numerous that she could easily have doubled the number of lessons. 


Documents referring to the above mentioned facts will cheerfully be shown to anybody interested in the matter. 
Madame Valeri Will Re-open Her New York Studio on September 15th 
Address: 381 West End Avenue Telephone 2918 Schuyler 
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CORNELL SUMMER SCHOOL 
ESTABLISHES NEW RECORD 


Six Weeks’ Session at Round Lake, N. Y., Attracts New 
and Old Students from All Points of the Country— 
Curriculum of the School—Recitals 
The sixteenth season of the A. Y. Cornell Summer 
School of Vocal Instruction at Round Lake, N. Y., now 
drawing to a close, has surpassed in attendance and en- 
thusiasm even the classes of preceding years. The large 
enrollment constitutes students and teachers who have 
come from distant parts of the United States to avail 
themselves of the advantages offered by the most 
efficacious teaching of the director of the summer school. 
In a delightfully musical atmosphere, living and thinking 
students have made remarkable 


music for six weeks, the 


strides under the tutelage of Mr. Cornell, who is not 
only a voice teacher of wide experience, but a thorough 
musician, possessing an unusual faculty of imparting 


to others in a practicable manner. 
CurricuLuM, 

One of the most noteworthy features of the curriculum 
of the school is the daily class lesson which embraces 
lectures by Mr. Cornell; diagrammatical illustrations and 
demonstrations by the pupils; tone-production ; tone-color ; 
song-analysis; interpretation; French diction, etc. Thus, 
all possible conditions are explained through comparing 
the voices of different pupils and illustrating the discussed 
point with the voice of a pupil adept in the particular 
phase being studied, 

On August 6, Virginia Goodsell, a soprano from Cali- 
fornia, gave a very attractive program composed of a 
classical group by Handel and Veracini, a group of French 
English songs, and the “Non Destarmi” 
and Juliet.” In addition thereto, she 
recitations to music. Her whole 
with charm and remarkable 


his knowledge 


one ot 
“Romeo 
some 


songs, 
aria trom 
was heard in 
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A. Y. CORNELL'S SUMMER CLASS AT ROUND LAKE, N. Y. 


ballads composed by Frederick Keel, with poems by John 

Masefield. Mr. Dretke sang with his usual freedom and 

purity of voice and was applauded with great enthusiasm 

by the audience, with whom he is a great favorite. 
WEEKLY ReEcITALs. 

In addition to these two performances, there were 
weekly recitals in which the pupils appeared. A noticeable 
feature of these recitals was the clear diction, good breath 
control and excellent poise and stage deportment of the 


program was given great 

interpretative skill, and with clear and concise diction, pupils. The programs were noteworthy by reason of the 
Clarence Dretke, director and baritone soloist of Zion excellent material presented, which included works by 

Lutheran Church, and a prominent voice teacher of Kramer, Debussy, Foudrain, Palmer, Rogers, La Forge, 

Canton, Ohio, also rendered a most interesting program Salter, Chopin, etc., and arias from “Pagliacci,” “Madame 

on August 11, one of the noteworthy features of which Butterfly,” “Faust,” “Tosca,” “Manon,” “Cavalleria 

was a group of three songs by Francis Hopkinson, Rusticana,” “Pearl of Brazil.” 

America’s first composer, and a group of “Salt Water” “The Messiah” was given at the Round Lake Auditor- 
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ium on August 1, with solo parts sung by pupils of Mr. 
Cornell. On August 8, “Stabat Mater” was presented 
at the same place. 


Cass or 1920, 


The following constitute the personnel of the class 
of 1920: Corinne Baker, soprano, Tulsa, Okla.; Genevieve 
Garrett, soprano, Hurricane, Va.; Belle Robinson, con- 
tralto, teacher of singing, Lima, O.; Alice M. Pate, 
contralto, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Adelaide Campbell, soprano, 
teacher of singing at Hollins College, Hollins, Va.; 
Minna Gaudry, contralto, teacher of voice, Savannah, Ga.; 
Clarence Dretke, baritone, teacher of voice, Canton, O.: 
Joseph Kvitsky, tenor, Springfield, Mass. ; Joseph Whitte- 
more tenor, Richmond, Va.; Elizabeth Pruit, soprano, 
Roswell, N. Mexico; Letitia Withrow, soprano, teacher 
of voice at Greenville Woman’s College, Greenville, S. C.; 
Bessie Peyton, soprano, Hollins, Va.; Ruth Carruthers, 
soprano, Columbus, O.; Emily Penick, soprano, Lexington, 
Va.; Anna Michael, contralto, Roanoke, Va.; Lillian 
Shepard Willis, soprano, teacher of voice, Herkimer, N. 


Y.; Madeline Moore, soprano, teacher of voice at 
Randolph-Macon Institute, Danville, Va.; Constance 
Birchard, contralto, Ethel Clark, 


Sprngiett: Mass. ; 

soprano, Staten Island, Virginia Goodsell, soprano, 
teacher of voice, Westlake School for Girls, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Elma Carey Johnson, soprano, teacher of voice at 
Peall Institute, Philadelphia, Pa.; Araxie Hagopian, soprano, 
New York City; Helen Montgomery, contralto, Albany, 
N. Y.; Emma Krech, contralto, Bayonne, N. J.; Angelica 
Randall, contralto, Albany, N. Y.; Erna Hess, soprano, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Doris Payne, soprano, Palmer, Mass.; 
Paul Young, baritone, Kew Gardens, N. Y.; Oliver 
Stewart, tenor, Jersey City, N. J.; Dr. Forster Robinson, 
baritone, Lima, O.; Thomas Sullivan, tenor, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Robert Geiger, baritone, Troy, George 
Bernard, tenor, Newark, N. J.; Eric Anderson, tenor, 
Boston, Mass.; Ralph Spitall, tenor, Springfield, Mass. ; 
William Spittal, tenor, Springfield, Mass.; Raymond 


Grant, tenor, Glastonbury, Conn.; Katherine Thomson, 
soprano, Washington, D. C.; D. W. Slaght, baritone, 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Albert ‘Cook, bass, echanicsville, 


N. Y.; Edwin Rood, baritone, Ballston, N. Y.; Grant 
Salch, tenor, Round Lake, N. Y.; Carl Converse, baritone, 
Round Lake, Y.;. John Dandurand, tenor, Cohoes, 
N. Y.; Harold Cooper, bass, Albany, Y.; Grace 
Swartz, soprano, teacher of voice, Albany, N. Y.; John 
Roy Willis, tenor, Herkimer, N. Y.; Bessie Loane, con- 
tralto, teacher of singing, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Zanelli to Be Busy 


Renato Zanelli, the Chilean baritone, will have an ex- 
tensive concert tour this season in addition to his duties 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company. Charles L. Wag- 
ner has arranged thirty-five appearances for him with the 
Artists’ Trio composed of Carolina Lazzari, Grace Wag- 
ner and Zanelli, with Frank La Forge, composer-pianist, 
assisting. In addition to these concerts Zanelli has been 
booked for a_ number of recitals in conjunction with Frank 
La Forge. Zanelli is now singing at Ravinia Park, Chi- 
cago, and has made a host of friends and received a 
splendid reception from the operagoers at this popular 
summer opera house. 
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TWENTY-E1GHTH Concert, AucusT 16. 

Returning after a week’s interval, Conductor Goldman 
and his Concert Band gave great pleasure in a special comic 
opera program on Monday evening, August 16. Owing to 
the rain, the concert took place in the Columbia gymnasium, 
which was filled with enthusiastic admirers of this sterling 
organization. The program contained excerpts from 
“Chimes of Normandy,” Planquette; “Die Fledermaus” 
overture, Strauss; excerpts from “Robin Hood,” DeKoven; 
waltz from “The Merry Widow,” Lehar; excerpts from 
“Algeria,” Herbert, and from “The Mikado,” Sullivan; 
entr’'acte from “Mlle. Modiste” and Oriental dance from 
“Wonderland,” Herbert, and excerpts from “Pinafore,” 
Sullivan. Lovers of these famous airs were afforded a treat 
as they were rendered in the superb manner which is ever 
customary in all that Mr. Goldman offers.. The encores 
proved equally enjoyable, including as they did a Moszkow- 
ski Spanish dance, Mr. Goldman’s “Sagamore March” and 
“A Bit of Syncopation,” which have become enormously 
popular, the barcarolle from “The Tales of Hoffman,” and 
the Oriental dance had to be repeated. 

TweENTY-NINTH Concert, Aucust 18. 

The “request” program given by the Goldman Concert 
Band, Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor, attracted an 
audience of enormous size to Columbia University on 
Monday evening, August 18. Owing to the threatening 
weather Mr. Goldman wisely decided to give the concert 
in the gymnasium of the University. The large audito- 
rium was overcrowded, and, in addition, a large crowd of 
interested listeners who were unable to gain admittance, 
remained on the green until the end to enjoy the delightful 
concert. The program contained “Marche Slave,” Tschai- 
kowsky ; overture, “Maximilian Robespierre,” Litolff; “Ave 
Maria,” Bach-Gounod; choral and fugue, Bach; reminis- 
cences of “Tannhauser,” Wagner; aria from “The Trump- 
ter of Sackingen,” Nessler, for euphonium and cornet solo, 
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beautifully played by S. Cucchiara and E. S. Williams; 
waltz, “Wine, Women and Song,” Strauss, and “Songs of 
the Nation,” by Lampe. 

Mr, Goldman’s work was deservedly applauded, and 
encores demanded, which included “Ronde d’Amour,” 
Westerhout, as well as Goldman’s “Sagamore March” and 
“A Bit of Syncopation.” 

TuretietH Concert, Aucust 20. 

A huge throng gathered on the Columbia Green to hear 
the grand opera program offered by the Goldman Concert 
Band Friday evening, August 20. Although the excel- 
lence of this organization frequently has been extolled, it 
is always a subject for renewed commendation, and this is 
especially true of the program in question. The “Corona- 
tion” march from “The Prophet,” by Meyerbeer, came 
first, with the “Tannhauser” overture following. Succeed- 
ing numbers were the quartet from “Rigoletto,” Verdi; 
excerpts from “Madame Butterfly” (Puccini) and from 
“Lohengrin” (Wagner) ; aria from “Samson and Delilah” 
(Saint-Saéns), played by Ernest Williams, as a cornet 
solo; the intermezzo from “Pagliacci” (Leoncavallo) and 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana” (Mascagni), closing with ex- 
cerpts from “Faust” (Gounod). 

Of course, many encores were added, as usual, in re- 
sponse to the enthusiastic plaudits. The “Anvil Chorus” 
from -“Il Trovatore” made another operatic number, and 
there were the Von Blon march, “Battles to Victory,” and 


. Conductor Goldman’s “Sagamore March” and “A Bit of 


Syncopation,” which are always received with delight. 
Mr. Williams was called upon to give two extra numbers, 
as his superior playing has made him extremely popular 
with the Goldman Band audiences. The occasion was 
another one of unalloyed pleasure for the thousands who 
come from far and near to these concerts. 


Barbara Maurel on True American Songs 


Barbara Maurel, the young mezzo-soprano, has always 
made a point of including in her recital programs many of 
the old and familiar English songs, those songs which by 
every tie of childhood are bound up with our existence and 
form, in fact, a part of our culture which in its universal- 
ity might be called “racial.” Some of these songs are 
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genuine folk songs; more often, however, they are songs 
which were composed for special occasions, even for the 
old fashioned minstrel shows, but which were so widely 
sung that they lost all association with the names of their 
individual composers and became to all intents and pur- 
poses folk melodies. Miss Maurel recently said, in dis- 
cussing this: “Take, for instance, the case of songs like 
‘Suwanee River.’ We know that Stephen Foster composed 
the words and music for an itinerant company of minstrels 
such as those which toured the country fifty years ago and 
which unhappily have almost ceased to be. But almost 
immediately the whole people adopted it as a favorite 
song, sang it everywhere, but particularly in the home. 
In a few years it had become a part of our national life, 
and people forgot that it ever had a beginning.” They 
knew ‘Suwanee River,’ but did not know Stephen Foster. 
Meanwhile, our singers, engrossed in European culture and 
indifferent to American songs, adopted an attitude toward 
songs of this kind that can only be described as a kind of 
snobbishness, That attitude, 1 am glad to say, has been 
broken down to a great extent in recent years, and we are 
ye to recognize that these old songs have a great 
value.” 


Amy Ellerman “On the Go” 


Amy Ellerman’s season begins early. Hardly did she 
have an opportunity to get a much needed rest after all 
the work she accomplished last year before she is hard 
at work again. Here are some of her current dates: August 
23, Osseo, Minn.; August 24, Alexandria, Minn.; August 
25, Henning, Minn.; August 26, Fergus Falls, Minn.; Au 
gust 27, Pelican Rapids, Minn.; August 30, Little Falls, 
Minn.; August 31, Verndale, Minn.; September 1, Wadena, 
Minn.; September 2, Perham, Minn.; September 3, Mah- 
nomen, Minn, 


Tetrazzini to Arrive Here October 24 


W. H. Leahy, manager of Luisa Tetrazzini, has an 
nounced that the famous singer will sail on the S.S. Maure- 
tania on October 16, arriving in this country on the 24th. 
Her concert tour will begin November i. 
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SUPERIOR OFFERINGS MARK 
CHAUTAUQUA MUSIC WEEK 


“Hora Novissima” Sung as Tribute to the Late Alfred 

Hallam—New York Symphony in Three Programs— 

Curtiss, Hutcheson, Marcosson, Land, Moncrieff, 
Ferguson and House Among Soloists 

Chautauqua, N. Y., August 14, 1920.—The far famed 
Music Week of Chautauqua was begun with an exceptional 
program last Monday evening, the chief feature of which was 
the aria, “Farewell, Ye Mountains,” from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” sung by Caroline Curtiss, the special so- 
prano soloist, Although Miss Curtiss is young, she is well 
known as a singer of promise, and it was with hearty ap- 
plause that she was greeted as she made her appearance 
on the platform, Her interpretation of the aria showed a 
fine artistry. Miss Curtiss took her high notes with a 
voice vibrant with sweetness and of brilliant timbre. At 
the close of the aria she received a prolonged ovation and 
was forced to respond again and again before the audience 

as satisfied 

WEDNESDAY PROGRAMS, 

Wednesday two splendid programs were given under the 
direction of M. Rene Pollain, At the afternoon concert a 
well balanced program was offered that began and ended 
with Wagner, first the “Tannhduser” bacchanal, and last 
“The Ride of the Valkyries,” which seems to be a favorite 
piece with Chautauqua audiences, as this was the third time 
it has been given this season. Mr. Lichstein, the concert- 
master, won much enthusiastic applause for his solo, the 
hymn from the Gounod mass, “St. Cecelia.” MacDowell’s 
“To a Water Lily” and “The Witches’ Dance” have been 
effectively orchestrated by Edmund Tiersch, of the New 
York Symphony, and were delivered, as was the whole of 
the ballet music from Delibes’ “Sylvia,” although it was the 
pizzicato that won the greatest applause. 

The evening concert was strictly classical and opened 
witir the overture to Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys,” which was made 
particularly interesting because of the beautifully phrased 
clarinet obligato by Georges Grisez in the introduction, and 
the cello work by Maurice Eisenburg. The second number 
was the stupendous and romantic symphony No. 7 in A 
major by Beethoven, followed by the Liszt concerto in E 
flat major for piano and orchestra, with Ernest Hutche- 
son as the soloist. His rendition of this difficult work won 
for him hearty applause, resulting in numerous recalls. 

“Hora Novissima,” A Tripute To ALrrep HALLAM. 

Horatio W. Parker's “Hora Novissima” was given on 
Thursday by the Chautauqua Choir in memory of Alfred 
Hallam, for eighteen years musical director here. The 
August soloists and Fred Shattuck, pianist, also took part. 
The opening number by the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by William Bridgman, was the Mendelssohn 
“Fingal’s Cave” overture in B minor, after which the first 
chorus of the oratorio, “Cometh Earth’s Latest Hour,” was 
rendered. The quartets, “Here Life Is Quickly Done, 
“Thou Ocean Without Shore” and “Thou City Great and 
High” were impressive to a marked degree. Harold Land 
displayed a powerful and resonant voice in the bass aria, 
“Zion Is Captive Yet,” and great richness of tone color 
marked the singing of Laura Ferguson, with the harp, flutes 
and strings furnishing an interesting background for her 
soprano aria, Judson House opened part two with the brief 
but well interpreted “Golden Jerusalem,” and Alice Mon- 
crieff was at her best in the lovely alto solo, “People Vic- 
torious,” which preceded the grand climax, “Thou City 
Great and High.” 

Quartet Hearp 1n Sone Cycte. 

The song cycle for quartet, “The Golden Threshold,” was 
given by the August soloists on Friday afternoon, The 
words are from the poem of that name by Sarojini Naidu, 
Hindu poet, and the music was written by Liza Lehman. 
lhe cycle is the only work of that sort that has been given 
during the season, and it made a very pleasing impression. 
Opening with a trio, “New Leaves Grow Green,” sung by 
Miss Ferguson, Miss Moncrieff and Mr, House, the work 
was penetrated throughout with melody and charm. _ Miss 
Ferguson's voice had an excellent vehicle of expression in 
the bright, fantastical song, “The Snake Charmer,” with 
flute obligato by Quinto Maganini. After the song cycle 
Mr. Lichstein, violinist, played three solos, “Slavonic 
Dance” (Dvordk-Kreisler), “Theodora Berceuse” (Lich- 
stein) and “Spanish Dance” (Rehfeld). The Brahms-Hoch- 
stein waltz was given as an encore at the insistence of the 
audience. 

Sawwt-Sains’ Symrpuony Features Procram. 

Saint-Saéns’ massive symphony in C minor, for organ, 
orchestra and piano, was the first and most pretentious 
offering of the evening. In the second and last movements 
there was a concerted assemblage of all musical forces with 
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Henry B. Vincent at the organ and Austin Conradi and 
Ernest Hutcheson at the piano, Mendelssohn’s concerto in 
E minor, for violin, gave excellent opportunity for display 
of technical skill as well as poetic interpretation, Sol Mar- 
cosson exhibiting his knowledge of both. Saint-Saéns’ 
“Spinning Wheel of Omphale” and Tschaikowsky’s vigorous 
overture, “1812,” brought the a. nag to a close. 

One of the most enjoyable features of the whole Chautau- 
qua season has been the six weeks’ engagement of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. H. G. 


ATTENDANCE AT ST. LOUIS 
OPERA TOTALS 208,305 


Mayor Gives Address at Season’s Final Municipal Offering 

St. Louis, Mo., August 12, 1920—So popular did 
“Katinka” become during the final week of Municipal 
Opera that the management decided to give an addi- 
tional performance of that attractive opera instead of 
the grand operatic concert which had been planned for 
Sunday night to close the very successful season of 
forty-eight nights. 

At the end of the second act Mayor Kiel made an 
address, in which he read the figures on attendance 
and receipts. The total receipts were given as $139,- 
732.50. In addition to the 157,903 paid admissions there 
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were about 50,400 persons who enjoyed the operas from 
the free seats, making the attendance for the seven weeks 
approximately 208,305, a very creditable showing, to say 
the least. At the close of last season there was a deficit of 
$14,000, which has been paid as well as all expenses for 
this season, and a surplus of $15,000 remains. Among his 
remarks the mayor said: “Visitors from every State, 
from Canada, Mexico, Central and South America, Eng- 
land and France have seen our Municipal Operas and 
marveled at the beauty of our open air theater, the high 
standard of production, the large attendance, and at our 
ability to put it over in such a big way, municipally, and 
with such splendid spirit of cooperation.” 

The twenty-two members of the executive department 
of the Opera Association were in line with the mayor on 
the stage, and a flashlight picture of the entire group was 
taken. The performance was then resumed, and at the end 
the vast audience rose by common accord and gave one 
long cheer of approval. Z. W. B. 


Rosemary Pfaff Sings at Summer Concerts 


Rosemary Pfaff, the little sixteen-year-old coloratura 
soprano, was scheduled to sing at a private concert at the 
home of Mrs. C, J. Gleason of East Hampton, L. I., on 
Tuesday, August 24, accompanied at the piano by Adolph 
Glose. On Thursday evening, August 26, she will sing at 
the Stadium, this city, at the Levithian Fund benefit. 
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Haywood Institute Finishes Normal Course 


On Friday, Mond 30, the last examination of the Sum- 
mer Normal Course at the Haywood Institute was given 
and the second annual session came to a close. With a 
two hundred per cent. increase in the attendance over 
that of last summer, the course of twenty lessons was 
completed in four weeks. Among the teachers present 
were: Wilhelmina Baldwin, representative of the institute, 
from Boston; Cecelia Bainton, music supervisor, Boston; 

Mrs, W. B. Bradford, New York; M. B. Scudder, music 
supervisor, New York; Etta Hamilton Morris, vocal 
teacher, Brooklyn; Bertha Rockwell, music supervisor, 
Middletown, Conn.; Caroline Crawford, vocal teacher, 
Sweet Briar, Va.; Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Fuson, Wilmot, 
Wis.; John Colville Dickson, vocal teacher, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Mrs. J. G. Welsh, New York; Ola Lewis, Harts- 
horne, Okla.; Charlotte Perkins, Phoenixville, Pa.; Victor 
Oswald, Freeland, Pa. As the course required only one 
hour each day, a number of school music supervisors 
attending schools of music at tHe universities were able 
to take the work. 

During the course two evenings were devoted to dis- 
cussion of the practicability and possibilities of voice 
culture classes. During the first evening session two 
phenomenal boy voices were heard in demonstrations of 
practical work. The first, Robert Murray, eleven years, 
disclosed a voice of unusual range and flexibility, also 
the remarkable ability of singing bird notes with his 
throat (not whistling). The teachers were much im- 
pressed with the talents of this boy from Tacoma, Wash. 
An equal amount of interest was manifested in a youthful 
tenor of seventeen years, William Grossman of New 
York City, who was sent to Mr. Haywood by Walter C. 
Rogers, supervisor of music of Ossining, N. Y. The 
Normal Class was unanimous in the opinion that this 
young man has a brilliant future before him. 

On Friday evening, July 30, the class met for a final 
discussion and program. The special guests were Walter 
C, Rogers, supervisor from Ossining, Y., who told 
what he had done with Universal Song (Haywood) in 
the High School of his city, and Robert Bartholomew, 
supervisor of Lockport, N. Y., who was the pioneer to 
use the Voice Culture Course in the Lockport High 
School, the first high school to use the course in this 
country. Wilhelmina Baldwin of Boston explained her 
work with the Boston City Teachers’ Club and the Levana 
Club at Worcester, Mass. After the discussion Mr. 
Haywood introduced his artist-pupil, Lois Ewell, who 
sang a short program of French songs and operatic arias, 
assisted by Emil Polak at the piano. 

The teachers who took the course are now authorized 
teachers of the Universal Song Class Instruction Method, 
and the author has occasion to feel that it will not be 
long before class instruction will be universally adopted 
and that teachers and supervisors will appreciate the great 
value of the course set forth in his manuals, under the 
title Universal Song. 

Although Mr. Haywood is in his studio two days 
each week during August; working with a number of 
artist-pupils who are preparing their next season’s work, 
he is taking a short vacation spent at the Hotel Loch 
Arbour, Allenhurst, N. J. He will resume teaching 
September 13. 


Levitzki Re-engaged by Boston Symphony 

Mischa Levitzki will appear for the second time with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in its Boston series on 
February 11-12. His other orchestral bookings for next 
season include the New York Symphony in New York 
and Brooklyn on December 4-5, the Cleveland Orchestra 
on January 6-8; the National Symphony, New York on 
January 13-14; the Detroit Orchestra, New York on 
February 2; the Philadelphia Orchestra in Pittsburgh on 
February 18-19 and in Philadelphia on February 25-26 
and with the Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles on 
March 18-19, His time for next season is now practically 
filled until he sails for Australia in April, and his manager 
Daniel Mayer is only accepting such additional engage- 
ments as can be conveniently filled en route. 


Three Gloversville Dates for Macbeth 


Florence Macbeth, the Chicago Opera prima donna, has 
again been engaged by the Gloversville Philharmonic So- 
ciety. This will be the third successive appearance. To 
fulfill her last engagement with the Philharmonic, she left 
immediately after a matinee performance of “The Elixir 
of Love” with the Chicago Opera in Boston. All New 
England was tied up by snow at the time and she could 
only finish her journey by a twenty-mile bob-sled trip, which 
took her twenty-two hours instead of ten. But she got 
there and found a crowded house which gave her a great 
ovation. It is intended to have a Macbeth Day every year 
at Gloversville. 
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I SEE THAT— 


Cincinnati musicians refused to compromise on a wage 
increase. 

Florence Macheth has been engaged for a third concert 
with the Gloversville Philharmonic Society. 

Evelyn Starr is married to George W. Boggs. 

Florence Nelson is programing Vanderpool’s “Neath 
the Autumn Moon.” 

Atlantic City was pleased with Christine Langenhan’s 
singing. 

L. E. Behymer offers an attractive array of artists for 
next season’s Los Angeles Philharmonic Course. 
Jennie Irene Mix has written a new book entitled “At 

Fame’s Gateway.” 

Thousands of Bridgeporters are enjoying outdoor concerts 
by the Harvey Hubbell Concert Band. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch captivated vast audiences in Sydney, 
Australia. 

Covent Garden’s old glamour and glory appears to be gone 
since the war. 

“Hora Novissima” was sung at Chautauqua, N. Y., as a 
tribute to the late Alfred Hallam. 

Daniel Mayer will supply the artists for the course of 
the Bridgeport Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will appear with ‘six of the 
leading symphony orchestras during 1920-21. 

Historic London organs suffer because of lack of funds 
for repairs. 

Carolina Lazzari has thirty-eight concerts booked for next 
season. 

Raoul Vidas is to give a recital in New York. 

The summer concerts by the National Symphony at the 
Lewisohn Stadium closed last Friday. 

Caroline Curtiss won an ovation as soloist with the New 
York Symphony at Chautauqua, N 

Mischa Levitzki will be soloist with the Boston Symphony 
on February 11 and 12. 

The thirty-fifth season of the American Conservatory in 
Chicago will open on September 9, 

Althea Sprague has been appointed supervisor of music 
at Polo, Ill. 

This is the eleventh week of the open air concerts by the 
Goldman Band at Columbia University. 

Ellen Beach Yaw became the bride of Charles Cannon 
last week. 

The opening concert of the National Symphony, under 
Bodanzky, will be given October 8. 

Frieda Hempel will appear as Jenny Lind in the centennial 
concert honoring world famous singer. 

Helen Yorke won a notable success at the Saco Valley 
Festival at Bridgton, Me. 

John Powell is impressed with Europe’s unsettled con- 
dition. 

Ruth Miller is reported to have been engaged by the 
Chicago Tribune to succeed W. L. Hubbard as music 
critic, 

Daniel Mayer is now a Rotarian and a member of the 
Rotary Club of New York. 

Charles Henry Meltzer believes that as a concert baritone 
Stracciari stands alone. 

Anna Case is expected to sail for America on September 11. 

Harold Bauer will open his season on October 15 in Boston 
with the Boston Orchestra. ; 

Ignaz Friedman gave twenty-three recitals in South Amer- 
ican cities during the month of June. 

Toscanini’s new orchestra is the talk of Italy. ee 
Rachel Kinsolving will take up new managerial duties in 
Chicago this fall. 3 
Florence Easton, dramatic soprano, created a sensation at 
Ravinia when she appeared in the coloratura role of 

Violetta in “Traviata.” : 

William Goldenberg succeeds J. H. Thuman as music and 
dramatic critic on the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Josef Lhevinne and David Bispham have returned to New 
York from Chicago, J 

Sousa and his band recently played a remarkable week in 
New England, the receipts amounting to $21,945. 

Saratoga was enthusiastic over the concert given there by 
Namara and the Moller Dancers, i 

A brilliant tour has been booked for the Gray-Lhevinnes. 

Charles L. Wagner has arranged thirty-five appearances 
for Zanelli as a member of the Artists’ Trio. 

Harry S. Krape, impresario of Williamsport, Pa. was a 
visitor in New York last week. 

Carlos Troyer, the composer, is dead. 

Tetrazzini will sail on the S.S. Mauretania on October 16, 
arriving in this country on the 24th, ; : 
Joseph Virzi claims to have found the secret of intensify- 

ing and producing a sweeter tone in violins. 

Elly Ney will tour America the coming season. 

Carl D. Kinsey is making a short trip through Europe. 

Michael Auer, grandson of Leopold Auer, was one of the 
passengers on the Dante Aligheri which arrived in 
New York last Sunday. : 

Owing to the bad weather the bill for harp strings at the 
Stadium\concerts amounted to $200. j 

The attendance for the seven weeks of Municipal Opera in 
St. Louis totalled 208,305. ‘ : a 

Francesco Malipiero won the Berkshire prize competition 
of $1,000. ; 

Cecil Burleigh will play his “Snowbound” for the first 
time at the Lockport Festival on September 9. 

The Santa Monica Elks’ Lodge has organized an orchestra. 
The sixteenth season of the A. Y. Cornell Summer School 
has been most successful. ie 3 
Carl Riemenschneider, of Cleveland, is vacationing in the 

White Mountains. 

Carrie Louise Dunning prefers to be a good teacher rather 
than a great pianist. aie So. 
Eleanor Painter will sing Tirindelli’s “Love Will Find 
You” on tour with “Florodora.” ae 
Santa Monica’s new auditorium will seat 7,000. G.N. 
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FLORENCE EASTON IN 
NEW ROLE AT RAVINIA 


(Continued from page 5.) 

night and gave joy to the ear by the beauty of his song and 
joy to the eye by his handsome presence. Millo Picco has 
been heard to better advantage in other roles than Germont, 
Sr. He had difficulty in reaching the -high altitude of the 
music written by Verdi for the baritone, and, although he 
was much applauded after the “Di Proveneu,” it was sung 
poorly and without conviction. 

The smaller roles were in capable hands. Papi directed. 

Rene Devries. 


Two New Cyril Scott Works 


A new song by Cyril Scott which had undeniable success 
at its first hearing was recently introduced in Paris by 
Mignon Nevada at a musicale given in the home of the 
well known patron of art, Louis Fleury. This was “An 
Idyll,” for voice with flute accompaniment only. Another 
composition for voice with the original combination of oboe 
and cello as accompaniment, and which is still in manu- 
script, is called “An Idyllic Fantasy.” 

As an innovator Cyril Scott has created a unique place 
for himself. A critic once said, “Scott is five hundred 
years ahead of Bach and five minutes ahead of Debussy.” 
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Scott’s music possesses great individuality and an almost 
psychic insight into the modern spirit of the times. That he 
is a force which is acknowledged outside of his native land 
is evidenced by the continually broadening scope of his in- 
fluence. 


Namara and Howell at Final Stadium Concert 


Two sopranos, Marguerite Namara and Dicie Howell, 
were chosen for the soloists at the final concert of the sum- 
mer series at the Lewisohn Stadium, which took place Fri- 
day evening, August 20, one of the largest audiences of the 
season being present. Mme. Namara, who won such a 
distinctive success at the Stadium a short time previously, 
again proved a great favorite. She was received most en- 
thusiastically, and following her singing of the “Jewel Song” 
from “Faust” was compelled to add two encores—Mimi's 
waltz from “Bohéme” and “Homing,” by Del Riego. After 
the intermission she sang the aria, “Ah, fors’ e lui,” from 
“Traviata,” and the waltz from “Romeo and Juliet.” Even 
then it was with reluctance that the audience allowed her 
to depart. 

Miss Howell's artistic presentation of the aria from “The 
Queen of Sheba” showed that she is a singer of consid 
erable merit, having both a voice of delightful timbre and 
apparent understanding of how to use it. She was loudly 
applauded and responded with an aria from “Manon Les 
caut” and “Love's in My Heart” as encores, 
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Mr. Dudley Buck 


Teacher of Singing 
Announces the Opening of his Studio 
For the Season of 1920-1921 
On Monday, September 20th 
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Elsie T. Cowen 
50 West 67th St. 
New York City 
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This Season’s Annual Tour 


OF THE 


HELEN 
MOLLER 
DANCERS 


Will Commence in October 





Applications for dates are invited from 
all local concert agents, musical asso- 
ciations, and high class social organiza- 
tions. 


Address: The Secretary 


HELEN MOLLER TEMPLE OF THE DANCE 
746 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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A. R. Frank to Continue to Coach Oratorio 


The recent announcement that Alfred R. Frank will direct 
the vocal department of the new Boston Conservatory of 
Music has resulted in so many applications for work under 
his guidance that he will begin his activities there the first 
week in September, In his capacity as director Mr. Frank 
will examine all pupils and assign those whom he cannot 
teach himself. Moreover, he will review the progress of all 
members of the voice department periodically. Professional 
singers will be interested to know that Maestro Frank will 
continue to coach oratorio, in which he long has been an 
acknowledged authority. 





Large Audience Applauds Helen Stanley 


Helen Stanley, singing the last night but one of the Sta- 
dium ‘concert season, drew a huge crowd of well over 8,000 
people, perhaps the largest midweek crowd of the season. 
She was in superb voice and sang with that splendid vocal 
finish and thorough knowledge of style which always char- 
acterizes her work. Her first aria was “Il est bon, il est 
doux.” from Massenet’s “Herodiade,” and the second Eliz- 
abeth’s “Greeting to the Hall,” from “Tannhauser,” sung 
in English. The audience rewarded her with round after 
round of applause and insisted upen several encores after 
each number. 


End of Stadium Concerts 

The Stadium concerts came to an end last Friday even- 
ing after an eight weeks’ season. Walter Henry Rothwell, 
quite restored to health, led the men of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra with the same conspicuous ability which 
he had displayed throughout the season. The soloists were : 
Monday, August 16, Mona Bates and Rafaelo Diaz; Tues- 
day, Marie Rappold and Emile Caupolican; Wednesday, 
Vera Curtis and Hipolito Lazaro; Thursday, Helen Stan- 
ley and Robert Maitland; Friday, Marguerite Namara and 
Dicie Howell. 





America to Hear Selma Kurz 


Selma Kurz, for many years past the first coloratura of the 
Vienna Opera, has signed a two years’ contract for America 
with Ottokar Bartik. Mr. Bartik expects to bring her over 
for concerts during the coming season, and a few special 
appearances at the Metropolitan are among the possibilities 
for her 





Elly Ney Coming Next Season 


Norma Lutge, who will sail for New York on August 
»7, writes to the Muscat Courter to say that she has signed 
a contract with Elly Ney, the Dutch pianist, one of the 
hest known women players of Europe, for a tour of Amer- 
ica the coming season. 


Cold Comfort from Hempel 


“It is beautiful and quiet here,” writes Frieda Hempel 
from Sils Maria, up in the Engadine in Switzerland, “No 
automobiles, no trains, and the air is heavenly. We are 
having some wonderful climbing trips. For the past two 
days we have had a terrible snowfall, and it looks just 
like Christmas. My hands are freezing while I am writ- 
ing. 


Czerwonky in Town 


Richard Czerwonky, the eminent violinist and composer, 
was in New York last week for a few days, calling on old 
friends and making new ones. 


Notes of M. M. B. Artists 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau, managers of Jacques 
Thibaud, the celebrated French violirist, are in receipt of 
the following cable from the Dutch Concert Bureau, under 
whose auspices Mr. Thibaud is now touring Holland: 
“Thibaud sensational success Scheveningen. Crowded 
halls. Signed contract with him for three successive years 
Holland.” 

Word has been received from St. Moritz, Switzerland, 
from Anna Case, popular American soprano, that this 
artist is expecting to sail for America on September 11 
on the steamer Aquitania from Cherbourg. 

Ignaz Friedman, the Polish composer-pianist, writes 
from Montevideo, Uruguay, that during the month of 
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June he gave twenty-three recitals in the cities of Buenos 
Aires, Cordoba, Rosario, and other South American cities. 

Harold Bauer’s season will open October 15 in Boston, 
where he will play the Brahm’s D minor concerto with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Later Mr, Bauer will appear 
with the Cincinnati, Chicago, New York Philharmonic, 
and New York Symphony orchestras. 

Morgan Kingston, the energetic Metropolitan tenor, who 
is now at Ravinia Park, Chicago, reports that he has sung 
nineteen performances in six weeks, which is believed to 
be a record, 


Lazzari and Clayburgh Win Plaudits 


The threatening weather forced the Stadium manage- 
ment to hold the concert on August 14 in the Great Hall 
of the City College. There was a large audience present 
and much enthusiasm was evident throughout the evening. 
Particularly noteworthy was the singing of Carolina Laz- 
zari, contralto, and Alma Clayburgh, soprano, who were 
the soloists. ma 

Mme. Lazzari was heard first, giving a fine rendition of 
the aria “Amour viens aider,” from “Samson and Delilah” 
(Saint-Saéns), later adding the “Lieti Signor” aria from 
“The Huguenots” (Meyerbeer). The audience enjoyed her 
work exceedingly and she was compelled to add encores, 

Mme. Clayburgh contributed the recitative and aria from 








“Ask those 
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heard him” 


LOUIS 
GRAVEURE 


World Renowned Baritone 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 
W. H.C. BURNETT - - Detroit, Mich. 
Price $1000.00 

















“L’Enfant Prodigue” (Debussy), but this was not enough 
for the enthusiastic listeners, so that encores were neces- 


sary. 


Wilkinson an American Violinist 


Winston Wilkinson of Virginia, being American born 
and taught, has the right to the title of American violinist. 
There are any number of violinists who are Americans, but 
most of them have received their musical education abroad, 
from foreign masters, and give them the credit for their 
success. 

Wilkinson was given his first violin lessons by Gustave 
A. Kluenter, a local teacher in Lynchburg, who taught him 
for three years and laid a splendid foundation. In 1911 
Professor Kluenter went abroad, and Charlotte Kendall 
Huss, an assistant of the great Sevcik in Vienna and 
Prague, came to Sweet Briar College, a few miles from 
Lynchburg, for a year of rest and light teaching. Wilkin- 
son went to her for lessons. After the first year Miss Huss 
decided to remain at Sweet Briar principally to devote 
herself to the development of Wilkinson’s evident genius. 

In 1914 Wilkinson had accumulated a sufficient reserve 
fund from his recitals to enable him to go to Vienna to 
continue his studies under Professor Sevcik, who had 
promised to accept him as a pupil, but the outbreak of the 
war prevented it, and he continued his studies with Miss 
Huss. At the time this seemed a bitter disappointment, but 
his rapid artistic advancement under the tuition of Miss 
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Huss justifies Wilkinson being called an American trained 
violinist. 

His recent work, which speaks for itself, also won the 
contest of the National Federation of Music Clubs in 1915, 
when he appeared at the Biennial Convention at Los An- 
geles, where he was acclaimed a “young genius.” A two 
seasons’ tour with John McCormick, an Ocean Grove con- 
cert with Caruso, and two Biltmore concerts with Galli- 
Curci, all brought him recognition. The final test will be 
his Aeolian Hall recital on October 8. 





Current New York 
Musical Attractions 











“Century Promenade” (seventh week), Century Thea- 
ter Roof. 

ay oon on Broadway” (tenth week), Winter Gar- 
en, 


“Good Times” (third week), Hippodrome. 

“Honey Girl” (seventeenth week) Cohan and Harris 
Theater. 

“Irene” (forty-first week), Vanderbilt Theater. 

“Night Boat” (thirtieth week), Liberty Theater. 

“Poor Little Ritz Girl” (third week), Central Theater. 

“Scandals of 1920” (twelfth week), Globe Theater. 

“Silks and Satins” (seventh week), George M. Cohan 
Theater, 

“Spanish Love” (second week), Maxine Elliott’s The- 
ater. 

“The Girl in the Spotlight” (seventh week), Knicker- 
bocker Theater. 


“Tickle Me” (second week), Selwyn Theater. 

“Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” (twenty-fourth week), New 
Amsterdam Roof. 

“Ziegfeld Follies” (tenth week), New Amsterdam The- 
ater, 


Rafaelo Diaz and Mona Bates Heard 


Rafaelo Diaz, Metropolitan Opera tenor, and Mona 
Bates, the Canadian pianist, were the soloists at the 
Stadium concert on Monday evening, August 16, which, 
owing to the rain, was given in the Great Hall of the 
College of the City of New York. These two sterling 
artists, who have been heard on many occasions in the 
metropolis where their mastery has won for them 
numerous staunch admirers, strengthened their positions 
with the audience by the excellence of their performance 
at this concert. 

Mr. Diaz, in exceptionally fine voice, sang as his opening 

number an aria from “Romeo and Juliette,” Gounod, and 
later gave “Che Gelida Manina” from “ Boheme,” 
Puccini. His work was sincerely applauded and he was 
compelled to give four encores—Spanish folk song, 
“Elegie,” Massenet; “Morning,” Oley Speaks, and Hage- 
man’s “At the Well.” 
_ Miss Bates’ success was equal to that of Mr. Diaz, 
in her rendition of Liszt's concerto in E flat. Her per- 
formance of this work revealed her to be a pianist of 
considerable attainment. She possesses a clean cut technic, 
a refined sense of rhythm which was particularly notice- 
able throughout her runs, octaves and trills, as well as 
chord playing, and, aside from this, her interpretation 
was full of warmth, fire and individuality. She received 
tremendous applause and added several encores. 


Police Band Draws 10,000 


The New York Police Band, playing splendidly nowadays 
under the direction of Patrolman Otto Erbar, attracted over 
10,000 people to the Mall in Central Park last Thurs- 
day evening to hear a program which included the march 
from “Tannhauser,” Suppe’s “Light Cavalry” overture, and 
a “Faust” selection. Two excellent soloists added to the 
occasion, Louise Darclee, soprano, and Greek Evans, bari- 
tone, both accompanied by Herman Neuman. This was one 
of the regular concerts in the Mayor Hylan People’s Series, 
ha se are in charge of City Chamberlain Philip Berolz- 

eimer. 




















ETHEL JONES 














| Mezzo 


Including her Chicago Recital ETHEL JONES had 12 Chicago appearances and 


gave |8 entire Recitals in outside cities. 
10 Re-engagements were REQUESTED. 


Not a single contradictory opinion was voiced during her season. 


Exclusive—-LOUISE QUEAL Y—Management 
CABLE BUILDING ~ CHICAGO 
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INSPECTING AEROPLANES. 
Christine Langenhan, popular soprano, 
and Hans Hess, Chicago cellist, snapped 
while on a visit of inspection to the avia- 
tion field of the Windy City. 


JACOBINOFF A CALIFORNIA FAVORITE. 

"To densely packed houses—if the open air Greek Theater at Berkeley, Cal. can be RALPH THOMAS, 

, 80 designated—Sascha Jacobinoff has been conducting his ensemble classes, which Whe vecentiy scored @ euccme in 
together formed the student orchestra of the summer school, in programs which for Paris, eppeored et @ concert with 
such an organization were uncommonly advanced and ambitious. He has achieved a orchestra at the summer resort of 
very real popularity in California and his own recitals given at the Berkeley Stadium Dieppe, on the northern coast of 
drew admirers from many outlying cities. He is now on his way Hast and will rest Wound. He sang an ria from 
at his home in Germantown, Pa., preparing the programs for the numerous concerts “Manon.” Mesconct, songs by Dagerc 
booked for him singly and in joint recital with Olga Steeb, the brilliant young and also numbers by the American 

Californian pianist. composers, Campbell-Tipton and Ed- 
win Schneider. The singer is spend- 
ing the summer in Milan, 
EFFA ELLIS 
PERFIELD 
IN MAINE. 
Mrs. Perfield’s 
Portland, Me., 
class closed last 
week after a 
most successful 
season, much 
interest being 
aroused by her 
work. Imme- 
diately after, 
she left on a 
trip through 
the White 
Mountains, but 
will return to 
the Hotel St. 
James, New 
York, on Au- 
gust 27, previ- 
ous to locating 
in her new stu- 
dios at = 4lh 
West Forty- 
fifth street. 








DR, WM. C. CARL 
1s spending his vacation in 
the White Mountains. The 
noted organist is seen here 
working out in the open near 
the New Waumbek Hotel at 
Jefferson, N. H., and also on 
the green about to putt 

“right into the cup.” 


JOHN WARREN ERB, 
The New York conductor, 
coach and accompanist 
(above) at work in his stu- 
dios at West Seventy-second 
street and (below) going 
out for a little recreation. 
At the National American 
Music Festival at Lockport, 
N. Y., in September, Mr, 
te yr ern a — THE RUTH ST. DENIS DANCERS. 3 
ists. He will return to New Ruth St. Denis Concert Dancers in a three part invention (Bach) at the Greek Theater 
York about the middle of performance at the University of California, June 26. The dancers drew an immense audience 
September, having spent a and were enthusiastically received. They will be seen in the Bast during the fall and winter 
month’s vacation at the coun- und are booked for an Australian tour in the late spring. In the lower picture the dancers 
try home of his parents near are seen in the Schubert impromptu at the Greek Theater. They are (left to right) Betty May, 
Massillon, Ohio, Katharine Hawley and Dorothea Bowen, (Krajewski photos.) 
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LAMA CT 


LUCY GATES, 


The popular soprano, photographed at the San 
Mission in San Antonio, Tew. 


| 
| 


FIRST PHOTOGRAPH OF JOHN McCORMACK TAKEN ON HIS WORLD TOUR. 
was at Pango-Pango, Samoa, South Sea Islands, on July 5, when the camera man found 
him well and happy. 


fenor 


WALTER GREENE AT 
NANTUCKET, MASS. 
The baritone recently sang at 
a recital at the yacht club, 
and is at present at Kent's 
Hill, Me., where he will re- 
main until the opening of his 
season, 


CLARENCE WHITEHBILL IN SOME UNFAMILIAR 
ROLES 
So busy does the public keep Mr, Whitehill either as a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company or as a concert artist, that 
he seldom has an opportunity to appear as Mr, Whitehill, human, 
Here he may be seen as the student of catlore, the playmate of 
his little nieces, Bligabeth and Alice, at Marengo, la., and as 
aspirant for golfing honors on the beautifully situated links at 
Vancheater, Vt. Mr. Whitehill is getting a much needed rest 
at Sea Girt, N. J., but even that was disturbed so that he might 
appear as soloist at the Asheville (N. C.) Festival on August 
18, and ov September 1 he is to sing at the Harvard Stadium 
in the outdoor performance of “Aida,” 





MARIE KRYL IN PARIS 
The little American pianist is preparing her pr u 
s France and will not return to America for ° 
MARGUERITE 
FONTRESBE, 
Meszo-soprano, who was the 
soloist with the National 
Symphony Orchestra at the 
Lewisohn Stadium on July 
2 In reviewing the concert 
for the New York Ameri- 
can, Mar Smith made the 
statement that Miss Fon- 
trese’s voice i8 an eacep- 
tionally good one, ample, 
powerful and of agreeable 
quality. 


EDWARD LANKOW— 

BETWEEN CONCERTS, 
On July 18 the bass scored a bril- 
liant success at Chautauqua, 
Boulder, Col. Since then—up to 
August 19—he has been resting and 
playing golf in the vicinity of 
Denver, On the last mentioned 
date he was scheduled to appear at 
Colorado Springs, under the aus- 
pices of the Woman's Musical 

Olub. 


WALTER SPRY SPENDS 
ACTIVE VACATION. 
Paradovical as it may seem, Wal- 
ter Spry, the prominent Chicago 
pianist ; pedagogue and lecturer, has 
been actively vacationing. He and 
Mrs. Spry were the guests of their 


MARIE MIKOVA, 


Who just closed a very successful 
engagement at the University of 


MYRON RODNPY, 


Baritone, stealing a mo- 

ment’s leisure from his work, 

in preparation for a busy 
season. 


Wen 
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sister-in-law, Mrs. J. C. Spry, at 
Osterville, Cape Cod, during July 
and the above snapshot shows Mr. 
Spry at the helm, going forty 
miles an hour. They are spending 
the month of August at Five 
Islands, Me., returning to Chicago 
September 1, where Mr. Spry will 
take up his duties at the Columbia 
School of Music. 
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California, is at present spending 
her vacation in the Yosemite Val- 
ley. The young artist will leave 
for Casanova, N. Y., on September 
1 where she gives a concert on 
September 8. Following this Miss 
Mikova returns to New York to 
prepare for her recital in Aeolian 
Hall, which takes place Novem- 
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CLAIRE MARGAR 
Soprano, who achieved a 
August 14, when she appeare 
Pryor’s Band at Asbury Par 
sang the waltz song from 
Juliette” and “Caro Nome” 
an audience of 1,400 people 

appreciation and deman 
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PADEREWSKI 
AND SIR 
HENRY 
HEYMAN. 

This snapshot of 

Paderewski and 

Sir Henry Hey- 
man was taken at 
the High Jinks of 
the San Francisco 

Bohemian Club, in 

the heart of the 

redwood forests of 

California, imme- 

diately prior to 

the European 
journey of _ the 
pianist which end- 
ed in his ill-ad- 
vised and ill-fated 
attempt to project 
himself into the 
politics of Poland. 

At present Pade- 

rewski is resting 

in Switzerland and 

asserts that he has 

given up the piano 

for ever. Only 

very credulous 

persons believe 
that. 





THE FLONZALEY QUARTET IN ARIZONA. 
Members of the world famous string organization 
photographed while inspecting the huge cactus in ter 2 I 
Tuscon near the Mission, ANNA NORDENSTROM-LAW, 
Ninger and teacher of bel canto, «ho will commence 
her activities as a member of the vocal department 
of the Winfield, Kan., College of Music on Auquat 
30, Mme. Law has been teaching in New York 
where she makes her home, but she accepted the offer 
made by the institution and is looking forward to an 
interesting season 





her tour of 
or more. 


VERA CURTIS, 
Metropolitan Opera soprano, who recently appeared 
at Willow Grove, Pa., for the fifth season. The first 
year she sang with the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
but the last two seasons she has appeared with great 
success under the baton of Wassili Leps. This year 
f she sang at the popular resort for two weeks, her 
ae selections being operatic numbers and well selected 
ILESPIE, songs with orchestra. Miss Curtis was at all times 
ble success on enthusiastically received and the audiences’ apprecia- 
pist with Arthur tion was shown in the number of encores demanded PHOEBE JEFFERSON, 
Miss Gillespie upon each occasion. On August 18 the soprano sang Talented young pupil of Ethel Leginska, who scored a notable success at the Stadium on August 1 when 
"s “Romeo and at the Stadium and created a most favorable impres- she played the D minor Rubinstein concerto with the National Symphony Orchestra, under Walter Henry 
Rigoletto” before sion. Her manager, Daniel Mayer, has booked a Rothwell. Miss Jefferson's pianistic equipment aroused the admiration of the large audience and she was 
anifested much very active season for her, which will open at the In all probability she will be heard in a recital at Acolian Hall early nert 
ral encores. Worcester Festival, (Photo by Apeda.) 


obliged to give two encores, 
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Who will be the pretender to the vacant throne 
of Richard Strauss? 

@ 

This is the season of the year when some one or 
other springs into the musical arena with a great 
new scheme for grand opera in English, and, of 
course, the present summer is no exception to the 
annual rule. Welcome, welcome, patriots and am- 
hitious wearers of the impresario’s mantle. May 
it keep you warm when the chill winds blow, and 
may its pockets fill themselves with easy gold. 

a . 

The average person, reading of the suit which the 
Federal Government has brought to dissolve the so- 
called music trust, will think to himself that, even 
if the price of player rolls is higher than it need be, 
they are after all distinct luxuries and that some 
movement on the part of the government toward a 
method by which the prices of clothing, house rent 
and food could be brought to a lower level would 
be decidedly of more practical and universal interest. 

—— >-- 

The recent high temperature seems to have 
brought about also high receipts for Sousa and his 
hand. They played a remarkable week in New 
England, where the receipts were $1,485 at Nor- 
walk, Conn.; $6,600, at Springfield, Mass. ; $3,600, 
at North Adams, Mass.; $2,775, at Middletown, 
Conn.; $3,285, at W illimantic, Conn.; $1,835, at 
Northampton, Mass., and $2,365, at Fall River, 
Mass. The total for the seven days was $21,945. 


Benno Moiseiwitsch wr conquered his Australian 
audiences completely and .the critics over there are 
outdoing one another in praiseful superlatives. A 
very enthusiastic and yet sane and just estimate is 
that of A, L. Kelly, in The Triad, who does not 
rank the young Russian keyboard charmer with 
the “giants,” like Liszt, Rubinstein, Tausig, d’Al- 
bet, Rosenthal, Godowsky, Paderewski, Carrefio, 
but accords him a place in the first rank neverthe- 
less. “Indeed Moiseiwitsch displays certain fine 
qualities withheld from some of those great ones,” 
writes Mr. Kelly, “and a blending of refinements 


quite as rare. 
—@——_ —- 


The Paris Opera-Comique is nothing if not up to 
date. Next season it will have a novelty with a 
book taken from a work by that popular Spanish 
romancer and journalist, Blasco Ibafiez. The title 
is “In the Shadow of the Cathedral,” and the music 
has been provided by Georges Hue. Spanish ap- 
pears to be the prevailing tinge there, for Zandonat’s 
“Conchita”—done here several years ago by the 
Chicago Opera and much superior to any of his 
later works—will also figure among the novelties. 


Another one will be “Dame Libellule,” a one-act 
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opera by Blair Fairchild, an American who has re- 


sided in France for many years past, and who was 
prominent in American relief work for French 
musicians suffering from the war’s effects. 

specail am 

So there is to be an “Erminie” revival this sea- 
son, with Francis Wilson as the short, fat rogue, 
and De Wolf Hopper as the long, thin-one, the 
first time that these two long-time favorites have 
ever appeared together. From the musical stand- 
point, “Erminie” seems to have less chance of re- 
viving than a dozen other light operas one can 
think of, although the fun will be fast and plenty 
with Wilson and Hopper at work. Jakobowski’s 
tunes sound hopelessly old-fashioned nowadays. 
They are “sweetly pretty,” but have none of the 
red blood behind them that keeps even older tunes 
by Arthur Sullivan still alive. 

—-—@—- » 

Gustave Charpentier does not like the publishers. 
He thinks they do not give the composer a fair 
share when it comes to operatic works. So much 
does he dislike them, in fact, that, although his new 
opera, “L’Amour au Faubourg,” has been completed 
for some time, he has not made arrangements with 
any of them and is seriously contemplating publish- 
ing it himself. Off-hand we should say that a man 
in his position might very well do so, especially if, 
as Charpentier himself thinks, “L’Aniour au Fau- 
bourg” is the best thing he has done. It has, so he 
says, none of the mystic dreariness of “Julien” 
(perhaps he did not use the word “dreariness” him- 
self), but is gay and light, with even more possibili- 
ties of popular success than “Louise.” 

Rosina Galli, of the twinkling toes, ballet mistress 
and premiére danseuse of the Metropolitan, got back 
from Italy last Sunday. She is very much peeved 
at her native land, where, she says, the principal 
sport—indoor and out—is “striking.” “Never 
again.” says Mlle. Rosina. “From now on, hence 
and forever, I shall be an American citizen.” Ro- 
sina had with her the score of Pick-Mangiagalli’s 
ballet “Il Carillon Magico” and the Boito ballet 
which is to be introduced in “Don Carlos.” It is 
still a mystery—one upon which the Italian publish- 
ers undoubtedly could throw light—why the ballet 
of an unknown Italian composer of no reputation 
should be brought to the Metropolitan when, if 
there is one field in which the American composer 
can compete upon the stage with full credit, it is 
that of the ballet. Doubtiessly “I1 Carillon Magico” 
is good enough, but why not take an American 
work which is just as good or better? New York 
would be glad to see Carpenter’s “Birthday of ‘the 
Infanta,” a splendid work which made an instan- 
taneous hit at the Lexington and would more than 
do credit to the Metropolitan repertory. With no 
new American opera to be given next season, place 
might well have been found for a ballet. 

iminipialbinescaae 

“Walter Henry Rothwell was entertained at sup- 
per last night (Thursday, August 19) at the head- 
quarters of the Musical Mutual Protective Union, 
Local 310 A. F. M. No. 209—13 East Eighty-fifth 
street, by the men of the National Symphony Or- 
chestra which he has been conducting at the Stadium 
Concerts at City College. Only the men of the 
orchestra were present, the supper having been ar- 
ranged as an expression of their liking for the con- 
ductor as a man and a musician. Informal speeches 
were made oo the chief guest and a few of the 
men including S. Robert Sterne, orchestra manager. 
The supper was given last night as the eight 
weeks of concerts end tonight, and Mr. Roth- 
well started at once for Yellowstone Park and Mon- 
tana on his way to his winter home in Los An- 
geles, Calif.” 

In this simple and straightforward announce- 
ment is contained one of the most unusual and 
unique compliments ever paid an orchestra con- 
ductor by his players. The occasion was an ab- 
solutely spontaneous demonstration, originated and 
paid for by the men themselves, and held, in order 
to ernphasize the compliment, in the rooms of the 
Musicians’ Union instead of at a restaurant, as first 
planned. It speaks volumes both for Mr. Roth- 
well’s character as a man and his talent as a con- 
ductor—especially in view of the decidedly inde- 
pendent attitude of the Unions of late—that this 
supper was tendered. It was not through any lack 
of discipline that he won favor with his men for 
those who heard the admirable work of the or- 
chestra know how precise and obedient the men 
were, but merely through an unwavering sense of 
fairness, justice and humanity. If the Stadium 
Concerts are resumed next summer Mr. Rothwell 
will no doubt return East to conduct them. 
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Of course everyone would like to have the Berk- 
shire prize go to an American, but if it was not to 
be this year, it is well to have it won by a serious. 
interesting and honest worker like Francesco Mali- 
piero, almost unknown in this country up to the 
present, though pethaps the most prominent of the 
new Italian school, which is modern of the moderns! 
This young man—he is thirty-eight—sent in five 
compositions to the national competition at Rome a 
few years ago, signing each one with a different 
name, and took four out of the five prizes with 
them! Edouard Schneider, the distinguished 
Parisian critic, speaks of him as “one of the most 
remarkable composers of his generation.” 


eoenesnanpetl O—— a 

We were censured severely by resident Poles 
in New York when we remarked in this column 
over a year ago that Paderewski would accom- 
plish nothing as premier of Poland because that 
country inherits a troublous political life and never 
could get on with other nations because the Poles 
do not get on among themselves. Now comes 
Paderewski, after his disastrous experiences in his 
native country, and says to the foreign correspon- 
dent of the New York World: “Our poor coun- 
try has more obstacles to overcome than any other 
country in Europe. Politically we are in a bad 
way. We have sixteen political parties and their 
leaders cannot agree on anything. For more than 
a year we have been trying to draft a constitution, 
but up to the present time we have not been able 
to agree on the first paragraph.” Paderewski add- 
ed, very characteristically, that Poland is in its 
present plight because no one there would listen 
to his advice. 


Sometimes the genial press agent gets by the 
city desk with a marvelous “musical” tale, upon 
which occasion he has our heartiest congratula- 
tions. The P. A. for one of the older New York 
hotels did it last week. His story captured three- 
quarters of a column on the front page of the 
Evening Post, and appeared, smaller, to be sure, 
but still on the front page, in another evening pa- 
per, while it probably made the inside of still some 
others. It was a touching tale, and might have 
been true—all about how So-and-so, orchestra 
leader in the Such-and-such Hotel (aye, there’s 
the rub!) had been robbed a year ago of his mag- 
nificent “César Wolf” violin, worth $2,500, and 
the romantic circumstances under which he re- 
covered it, identifying it by the absence of a straw- 
berry mark on the left shoulder, or something 
equally futile. We were, indeed, truly astonished 
at the moderation of Mr. Press Agent—it would 
have been so easy to add another cipher to that 
$2,500! It is to be doubted, however, that he would 
have chosen that particular name for the missing 
treasure did he understand the significance of the 
word “Wolf” in connection with a violin. One 
suspects that he appealed for local color to some 
musical friend of guying propensities. 


a @— mimes 


If next winter is a hard one, we shall certainly 
feel inclined té take up with the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children the case of the 
boy who stands in front of the tea-shop at the cor- 
ner of Seventh avenue and Fifty-ninth street, when 
there is a Boston Symphony concert across the 
street in Carnegie Hall, to distribute Philip Hale’s 
annotated programs to the patrons on their way 
into the hall. It appears that. the person who has 
the concession for programs and program advertis- 
ing at Carnegie Hall is privileged to shut out all 
other programs, although the Philharmonic and 
New York Symphony have apparently bought him 
off, for at their concerts both the regular Carnegie 
Hall and their own programs are distributed. The 
Boston management seems not to have paid tribute, 
so that poor child has to stand across the 
street and distribute precious Hale wisdom with 
cold fingers. Of course the result is that patrons 
who are wise to the custom get their Hale pro- 
grams just the same, being merely put to an 
extra inconvenience in obtaining them, while those 
who do not know about the boy on the corner are 
annoyed because they see others with better pro- 
grams than they have. The whole thing is ridicu- 
lous and unworthy of Carnegie Hall. Philip Hale’s 
program books are unique and valuable. Why not 
let the poor kiddie pass them out in the compara- 
tive warmth and comfort of the Carnegie Hall 
foyer if the sacred precincts of the hall itself may 
not be invaded? The patrons get them anyway and 
are only resentful of the peanut politics which 
makes it difficult for them to do so. 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


We are in receipt of a letter that interests us ex- 
tremely even though the writer is shooting at the 
wrong target, or rather, missing his punches by wide 
margins. He quotes the attached paragraph from 
a recent issue of the MusicaL CouRIER. 

Carpentier, the French pugilist, was in America about two 
months and earned $110,000. As our readers know what 
comment we are sure to make, we shall not make it, 
and asks in the headline fo hi scommunication: “Is 
this professional jealousy or sour grapes?” Then he 
rings the bell and starts in with his uppercuts and 
jabs: 

Dear Mr. Editor: 

I am a reader of your paper, and have noticed similar 
notes as above. One’s ire is raised by such narrowness and 
mollycoddle. 

Why run down boxing, the finest of exercises, and an 
art? The great Theodore Roosevelt loved boxing. We 
agree he was a real man, a real American, do we not? 

The Prince of Wales attended a boxing match and con- 
gratulated Carpentier. How many lightweight concert sing- 
ers would have earned his approval. N’est ce pas? 

What kind of men would we have in the U. S. Navy 
or Army if such weak minds enlisted? Boxing is encour- 
aged in both of them. 

I speak as having been for three years an officer in the 
U. S. N., on a real destroyer, in European waters. 

If some of these singers would do a little boxing and less 
gourmandizing and take pride in their bodies they might 
give a better appearance to the stage than they do. There 
then might be more real man in their voices. 

I can Say at least that Jack Dempsey and Georges Car- 
pentier have reached the top in their line and are modest ; 
more than I can say for your narrowed minded musicians 
and singers who talk more than they achieve. One reads 
that Miss A says she “thrills thousands,” Mr. B admits 
he is “the greatest artist in the world,” etc. I am sure 
many of your readers tire of such immodesty. 

Please, Mr. Editor, do not be offended, but do not keep 
your eyes inside of four walls. Look out of the window 
and see how the world goes in other walks of life. Box- 
ing has its place and right; it inspires health and strength, 
and makes fearless of Americans. That is what is most 
needed, even before anything in music. N’est ce pas? 

Sincerely yours, Joun MANTELL, 
Son of an Actor. 


P. S—Prizefighters earn their money legitimately ; more 
than 1 can say for most vocal teachers. 

We do not mind being accused of anything but 
we hate to be misunderstood, and Mr. Mantell— 
is he the son of that fine old melodramatic and 
Shakesperian actor, Robert B. Mantell ?—assuredly 
does misunderstand us. Our paragraph was no as- 
persion upon the noble art of nose flattening and 
ear splitting. Carpentier is fully entitled to his 
$110,000 and more, if the American public is will- 
ing to give it to him. Our purpose merely was 
to call attention by innuendo, to the scant monetary 
reward which our nation bestows upon its artists, 
musicians, and writers, with a few sensational ex- 
ceptions. 

Of course the Prince of Wales prefers boxing to 
concert singing and there is no fault to be found 
with his choice. One of the recent Princes Regent 
of Bavaria played violin in the Munich Opera Or- 
chestra, and there was nothing wrong with his bent, 
either. 

Yes, singers should exercise more and eat and 
drink less. Some of them do. Ask Mr. Cloos, 
of gymnasium fame. 

Mr. Mantell’s short hooks against the modesty of 
singers and the manner in which some vocal teach- 
ers earn their money, should give him a chance 
at the title for sarcasm on points. 


Nothing for Nothing 

The Musicat Courier started a campaign many 
years ago for the purpose of inducing musicians 
never to give their services gratis. And especially 
not to society hostesses who exploit the services of 
singers and players and as a return content them- 
selves with promising engagements that might ma- 
terialize as a result of the prestige gained through 
the gratuitous drawing room appearance. 

Some musicians endorsed the Musica Courier 
idea and even went further, saying that gratis per- 
formances should be abolished altogether, not only 
in private, but also at public concerts, benefits, 
charity entertainments, and the like. Of those who 
were openly in favor of the plan, a few lived up 
to it in practice, but the remainder merely talked 
bravely and in secret went on playing or singing 
for nothing. The large majority of musicians paid 
no attention whatever.to the movement and took 
the viewpoint that in order to become known and 
popular an artist must make a certain number of 
appearances for nothing. _ 

The irony of it all, lies in the fact that the best 
known and most prosperous artists always charge 
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for their services and donate their art only when 
they cannot gracefully evade the step, as in the case 
of war, a benefit for some great disaster, etc. We 
have known even such cases where some of the 
performers (particularly those with great names 
and box office strength) have insisted on a fee for 
their work. 

It is good to see a city like Portland, Ore., make 
a practical move toward stopping the abuse of 
musicians’ talents, and J. L. Wallin, of the Oregon 
Daily Journal, tells about it as follows: 

At last it has come to pass. 

_If in the future somebody hits upon the happy idea of 
giving an entertainment for the purpose of cleaning up a 
little surplus for some purpose or another, that someone 
will have to pay real money for the talent that is to draw 
the house. Of course there will be exceptions. 

Heretofore it has been common practice to pay for the 
hall, printing, decorations and other items that enter in con- 
nection with entertainments, private or public, but to secure 
talent for nothing. And it has been possible to a consid- 
erable extent because some artists have been too timid to 
say “No.” 

For the past two or three years, however, there has been 
a movement on foot to put a stop to the practice of do- 
nating services, with the result that at the luncheon meeting 
of the Musicians’ Club Tuesday an agreement was reached 
by the terms of which all the members of the club will abide. 

These are the terms: 

1. No singer or instrumentalist shall give of his or her 
services gratis except in cases of purely charitable nature, 
and then only when every party connected with said affair 
donates his services. 

2. That the minimum fee for solos shall be $5, when 
price of admission is fifty cents or less, and that it shall 
never be less than ten times the admission fee when latter 
exceeds fifty cents. Minimum fee for accompanists, $2.50. 

3. No teacher shall furnish an artist-pupil for any occa- 
sion, unless said pupil receives at least $2.50. 

4. Musicians may give their services to purely musical 
organizations gratis when it is only a club meeting and no 
admission charge. Musicians who are bona fide members 
of non-musical organizations may donate their services to 
such organizations, 

Musicians singing or playing at funerals or weddings 
outside of the church at which they are employed or are 
members shall receive not less than $5. 

6. Free service shall be allowed in the public schools for 
two years from January 1, 1920. 

A Vienna Caprice 

Vienna papers tell us that at the present mo- 
ment Fritz Kreisler is the hero of the Austrian 
capital, not on account of his musical doings, but 
because of what he is accomplishing in the succor 
of those who are hungry and in the relief of those 
otherwise distressed. “He is as great a humani- 
tarian as he is an artist,” says one of the Viennese 
writers and continues: “Kreisler had a particularly 
intimate friend in America, the celebrated Irish 
tenor, John McCormack. Together they put Vi- 
ennese music in almost every American household 
during the war, for hardly any domicile in. that 
country is without a phonograph, and certainly no 
phonograph is without at least one Kreisler record. 
Of recent years Kreisler has specialized in arrange- 
ing and recomposing Viennese melodies, For in- 
stance, there is his ‘Dreams of Youth.’ That piece 
is none other than the old Vienna song: ‘Das hat 
kein Schiller g’schrieb’n.’ 

“John McCormack, that most diligent of all rec- 
ord makers has been scoring exceptional success 
with a song called “The Old Refrain.’ The words 
are new, written by some ‘lyricist.’ The story is 
about a son in whose heart echoes the song sung to 
him by his mother. The music is by Kreisler that 
is, Kreisler rearranged it, for the tune is tle old 
Vienna one, ‘Nun griiss dich Gott, du alter Stefan- 
sturm in Wien.’ And this Viennese refrain was 
listened to by the Americans with reverence and 
emotion even during wartime. 

“McCormack is a man with a good and grateful 
heart. He felt under obligations in a measure to 
the Viennese and that is why, when he took leave 
of Kreisler, he pressed a trifle into the violinist’s 
hand for the relief of the sufferers. The amount 
was 100,000 kronen, to go in equal sums to the As- 
sociation of Vienna Musicians, and the Vienna Sec- 
tion of the Austrian Association of Music Peda- 
gogues. The Irish heart, the golden Irish heart, is 
nearer to us now than it was even before the war. 
The Irish have suffered so much that they are able 
to.understand our misery.” 

The Viennese chronicler goes on, with his facts 
mixed up somewhat, however: “Another special 
gift brought by Kreisler was a present of 18,666 
kronen, a collection taken up by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra for the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 
The conductor of the Philadelphians is Wilhelm 
Gericke, a former Viennese, who started the sub- 
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scription. Art is international, and so are charity 
and pity.” 

Gericke has been the leader of the Boston Sym- 
phony for a number of years, but it was generally 
believed here that he was living in Vienna during 
the war. 

What “Florodora” Does 

Nilly—“Do you like Brahm’s sextet?” 

Willy—“Who are the girls in it?” 


Variationettes 


One thing about women musicians is that they 
never got themselves up like freaks and guys, as 
so many of their male colleagues used to do, with 
outrageous hair, clothes, and manners. Essipoff, 
Carreno, Bloomfield-Zeisler, Melba, Sembrich, Nor- 
dica, Eames, Urso, Maud Powell, Mrs. Beach, 
Chaminade, Novaes, Tetrazzini, Galli-Curci—go 
through the whole list of noted musical women and 
you will not find one who ever tried to attract at- 
tention through eccentricity of dress or personal 
appearance. 

nRrne 

At a recent comic opera premiére in New York, 
the chorus girls are said to have descended to the 
audience and handed about wax cups filled with 
rye whiskey. Was the piece as bad as that? 


And that reminds us that last week a piano was 
found by revenue officers to contain twenty-four 
bottles of gin. Hereafter the dry officers probably 
will pounce on any pianist of whom the critics 
say that he plays with spirit. 

zRre 

In view of so many white haired organists we 
wonder whether they live longer than other mu- 
sicians or whether it only seems longer. 

eRe 


By the way, the history of Norih America is 
to be traced back 12,000 years. The effort is fu- 
tile if the purpose is to discover an American com- 
poser who ever admitted that his works are neg- 
lected because they deserve to be. 

RR es 

And we don’t believe that there is such a com- 
poser in Europe either. 

nme,” 

It is our earnest belief that much of the Ameri- 
can music would be better if someone dropped a 
few raisins in it. 


a 4&4 
P. J. L. teases: “There must have been an apart- 
ment shortage also in mythological days, judging 
from the way Siegfried and Brunnhilde lived in 
‘Goetterdaemmerung’ and Siegmund and _ Sieg 
linde in the ‘Walkiire.’” 
nere»e 
The other evening we drifted into the Rivoli 
Theater and heard a tenor sing “Salut demeure” 
from “Faust” with such excellent style and voice 
management that we could not believe him to be 
the unknown “Martin Brefel” the program an- 
nounced. We looked at him again and sure enough 
it was Max Bloch, late of the Metropolitan Opera. 
He copies Caruso unashamedly and makes a real 
success of it. The audience was quick to realize 
the worth of the singer and applauded him most 
warmly, whereupon he won even more admiration 
from us by refusing to repeat any part of the aria. 
nerme* 


If you wish to enjoy some entertaining and in- 
structive summer reading and yet not stray too far 
away from music, regale yourself with Carl Van 


- Vechten’s “In the Garret” (Alfred A. Knopf, New 


York), a series of essays ranging from one on 
“Philip Thicknesse,” about whom you probably 
never have heard, to Wilde’s “Salome,” about which 
you doubtless have heard far too much. The Van 
Vechten book has pinches of Attic Salt, dashes of 
humor, and soupcons of unconventionality, a most 
delightful recipe for the jaded palate of the sophis- 
ticated reader. 
nRre 

Four editors are running for President of the 
United States. Why not make it five? If the 
musical nomination is seeking a candidate, why—er 
—we—that is to say—ahem!—us—or rather, we 
know a man who—oh well, we accept. 

neRre 

Morning Telegraph: “The Bureau of Markets in 
Washington is called upon to say whether the onion 
is a luxury or a necessity.” We are willing to 
give expert evidence that the onion is neither a 
luxury nor a necessity in the neighborhood of our 
seats at the Metropolitan, which are situate in 
front of, and in juxtaposition to, where the stand- 
ing army of Italian peasants of this town mass 
themselves for their jubilant fulminations on the 
nights when Caruso sings. 
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M. B. H. ventures the opinion that, “if the people 
of our country would worry as much about home 
music as they fuss about home brew, America 
might take a long leap forward artistically.” 

mn, 


It is plain that M. B. H. has his finger on the 
right spot, or rather on one of them. Editor Bris- 
bane, of the New York American, touches another 

and voices our own pet argument—when he says 
in his recent article: “Say to the first man in the 
street ‘Lockyer is dead.’ Ten thousand to one he 
will answer: ‘Is that so? Who is Lockyer?’ Say 
to the same man: ‘Jack Dempsey is dead,’ he will 
stop you for fuller information.” The ed, explains 
that Lockyer was “only an eminent scientist, direc- 
tor of a great observatory of selar physics, and a 
famous astronomer. He never knocked anybody 
out in his life.” Then Brisbane deduces: 

We are surprised sometimes that a hundred million people 
take so little interest in their Government and are so easily 
managed by profiteers. The future will not be surprised 
when it learns that of our hundred millions, ten thousand 
were interested in a prize fighter, baseball player or jockey, 
to one interested in a scientist, Ne 

If you went to the Gaboon country and discovered citizens 
interested chiefly in rhinoceros meat and wooden idols with 
pink eyes and blue hair, you would say, “It will take some 


time to civilize this people.” 

You may say the same about your own people, It will be 
a long time before they will have self-government, because 
it will be a long time before they are fit for it 


| a 


Women voters should ask Cox and Harding how 
many concerts they attend in a year. And also 
whether they prefer grand opera to Ziegfeld’s 
" and “Dardanella” to Debussy. 

nme 

At any rate, if Americans cannot 
conquering operas and symphonies, they may con- 
sole themselves with the reflection that they are 
able to break world’s records at Antwerp for run- 
ning and jumping. 


‘Follies, 


write world 


nF 


One form of midsummer madness is the feeling 
we get when we are asked in August: “What kind 
of a musical season do you think we'll have next 
winter?” We would like to chain that question in 
the middle of Fifth avenue, because the National 
Safety Council says that motor cars kill one person 
every thirty-five minutes. 

nme 

A good remedy for artists who consider them- 
selves too severely criticized by the professional 
reviewers is to rush to court and swear out a certi- 
ficate of reasonable doubt. 

zrme 


Usually this column says what it means, but of 
course when we said last week that Lehar, the 
waltz king, is the only dethroned monarch in Cen- 
tral Europe, we meant exactly the opposite. 

n,m, 

Alma Clayburgh, the suave and svelte soprano, 
who recently has gone into concert and sang very 
successfully the other day at a White Sulphur 
Springs recital, had a friend in the audience who 
overheard this: 

A: “I beg your pardon, sir, but was Madame 
Alma Clayburgh Alma Gluck before she was mar- 
ried?” 

B: “Yes—but she didn’t know it.” 

nme 

A religious trombone player with not much tech- 
nic was reproved by the conductor for sending 
forth a particularly sour tone and he answered 
meekly: “The wind bloweth where it listeth, sir.” 

nme 

Sh! keep the news quiet or we may lose many 
of our best orchestral players in America—but Ger- 
many has returned to a real beer basis. 

eRe 


The Little Brothers of Beethoven will have their 
innings very soon, when the 150th birthday of the 
composer comes to pass. 

mre 

“What is the best short saying?” asks the New 
York Evening Journal. When a musical lecturer 
announces: “The hour is late, ladies and gentlemen, 
and I shall close”—and does so, 

eRe 


Willy (at the Opera, guffawing loudly as Caruso 
warbles “Celeste Aida” )—“Ha, ha, ho, ho, ha, ha!” 

Nilly (nervously)—‘“What are you laughing 
at?” 

Willy—“I was just thinking how funny it would 
be if when that fellow is singing his high C, the 
call-boy would stick his head through the wings 
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and yell; ‘Hey, Mr. Caruso, you’re wanted on the 
telephone.’ ” LEONARD LIEBLING. 


—~ -@- —_ 


COINCIDENCE 

Looking through, the other day, a copy of “Mar- 
cotone,” which has been on our desk for some time, 
we were struck with various thoughts. Marcotone 
was devised by Edward Maryon, of New York, and 
claims to be a method for the attainment of abso- 
lute pitch, the device used being the mental asso- 
ciation of a definite scale of colors with the musical 
scale, The association of color and tone is of course 
nothing new, although Mr. Maryon may doubt- 
lessly be credited with originating the idea of em- 
ploying it systematically for a definite musical pur- 
pose. The underlying principle appears to be that 
which is at the base of most of the memorizing sys- 
tems—the association of one definite object or thing 
in one sphere with the object to be retained in the 
memory, which may be in quite another sphere; in 
the case of Marcotoné it is the association of a 
definite color with a definite tone. The student is 
led on eventually to “hear mentally,” as one Marco- 
tone enthusiast calls it, so that one can sit down 
with a musical score, as with a book, and enjoy all 
its beauties in complete silence. 

It seemed to us, however that in publishing his 
book it would have been better for Mr. Maryon to 
acknowledge some of the sources from which he 
drew the material employed in the construction of 
Marcotone, For instance, in printing the “Marco- 
tone Tone-Color Scale” in 1919, it would have been 
well to state in a footnote, in order to avoid all 
misunderstandings, that the same scale was pub- 
lished as long ago as 1907 in Denman Ross’ “The- 
ories of Pure Design.” The two scales compare as 
follows: 

Ross (1907) Maryon (1919) 
Red Red 
Red-Orange Red-Orange 
Orange Orange 
Orange-Y ellow Orange-Y ellow 
Yellow Yellow 
Yellow-Green Yellow-Green 
Green Green 
Green-Blue Blue-Green 
Blue Blue 
Blue-Violet Violet-Blue 
Violet Violet 
Violet-Red Violet-Red 

In the two instances where the scales differ, Ross’ 
is patently the more logical. Mr. Maryon, for some 
unexplained reason, departs from his order after 
green, writing “green, blue-green, blue,” when the 
correct order is obviously Ross’ green, green-blue, 
blue.” If Maryon’s “red-orange,” “orange yellow,” 
and “yellow-green” (all after the Ross model) are 
correct, then he should go on “green-blue” and 
“blue-violet,” as Ross does, instead of suddenly 
turning his nomenclature back end to. This, of 
course, is speaking grammatically, so to say, for as 
far as music and tone go, we should imagine the 
difference to be the same as that between tweedledee 
and tweedledum. 

Mr. Maryon adapts his scale of twelve shades as 
given above, to the twelve semitones of the chro- 
matic scale, for the purpose of establishing the 
association of a definite color with definite tone. 
In this, too, he has been anticipated by another 
author, Mrs. Maude S. Miles, formerly instructor 
in art at the Kansas City High School, has been 
interested for many years past in the subject of co- 
relation between color and sound, her interest being 
from the artist’s standpoint. Her theory is that, 
adopting Ross’ color scale (she is careful to give 
him credit), and associating it with the musical 
scale, chords of colors, written according to the rules 
of musical harmony, will appear just as harmonious 
to the eye as the chords of music sound to the ear. 
In the advancement of this theory she prepared a 
complete “Table of the Colors and Notes of all the 
Major and Harmonic Minor Scales,” which ap- 
peared as plate No. 15 in her book, “Short Ta‘ks 
to Art Students on Color from an Artist’s Stand- 
point (1914).” Here is the chromatic scale as given 
by her and Mr. Maryon: 


Mrs, Miles (1914) Maryon (1919) 
Red Red 


e 
Red-Orange 
Orange 
Orange-Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow-Green 
Green 
Green-Blue 
Blue 
Blue-Violet 

folet Violet 
Red-Violet Violet-Red 


Mrs. Miles, it will be seen, differs from Ross 
only in calling the B color red-violet instead of 


Note 

. 

C& (Db) 
D 

Dé (Eb) 
E 


Red-Orange 
Orange 
Orange-Y ellow 
Yellow 
Yellow-Green 
reen 
Blue-Green 
Blue 
Violet-Blue 


F 
F% (Gb) 
G 

Gt (Ab) 
A 

At (Bb) 
B 
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violet-red (again tweedledum and_ tweedledee), 
while the two inconsistencies in Maryon’s nomen- 
clature have already been pointed out. 

Of course Mr. Maryon, working (as he states) 
for twenty-eight years, may have originated this 
scale himself and given it to Ross and the others 
who have used it; or working independently it 
may have been a mere coincidence that both of them 
hit on the same scale. You never can tell. 

cmineecsalesascuiit 
THE STADIUM CONCERTS 

The season of Stadium Concerts closed last Fri- 
day evening after eight weeks of daily life. The 
results were distinctly encouraging. The deficit 
this year will amount to between $65,000 and $75,- 
000, about $30,000 more than last season, but this 
was foreseen when the budget was prepared before 
the season opened. ‘This deficit will be met by the 
guarantors who, it may be said, had no illusions 
in advance about the concerts being self-sustaining. 
The increased price for everything this year, espe- 
cially the rate of pay to the musicians and the fact 
that each rehearsal cost $500—more than that for 
anything over two hours—accounts for the in- 
creased loss. 

From a musical standpoint the concerts were a 
most distinct success. Walter Henry Rothwell 
proved that the’ high standard which he had set in 
the civic concerts in 1916 was the regular gauge 
of his conducting. He obtained splendid results 
from the National Symphony Orchestra which, by 
the end of the season, was, as a playing machine, 
decidedly superior to what it had been in its own 
regular season last winter, and this notwithstand- 
ing that more than one-fourth of the players at the 
Stadium were not regular members of the National 
Symphony Orchestra. (In view of this fact, why 
did the orchestra management send out the state- 
ment at the close of the season that “the orchestra 
was the National Symphony as it has been recon- 
structed for the coming winter season under Artur 
Bodanzky” ? 

The unfortunate illness of Mr. Rothwell caused 
rather a lapse from the standard for two weeks, 
but the results which he achieved were, on 
the whole, thoroughly excellent. There was 
some complaint that the programs showed too 
much repetition, especially toward the latter part 
of the season, and there was considerable ground 
for such complaint. Mr. Rothwell, however, was 
not to blame. An eclectic and extensive repertory 
cannot be built up without rehearsals and the con- 
ductor was urged by certain guarantors to keep the 
number as low as possible on account of the expense 
involved. The record, when analyzed, is not bad. 
On the fifty-six programs, seventy composers were 
represented by 142 different works. 

There were fifty-nine soloists, many of them 
artists of reputation and some of them most de- 
cidedly not in that class. This unfortunate pres- 
ence of incompetent soloists cannot be avoided as 
long as the concerts are to a certain extent under 
commercial and social obligations. The ideal guar- 
antor, who will give his money and then rest con- 
tent in the belief that the management (which 
knows vastly more about the game than he does) 
will do its best for him and for the concerts, with- 
out attempting to stick his finger into the pie or to 
“recommend” this or that eighth-rate artist for solo- 
ist, is yet to be found—and this applies not only 
to the Stadium Concerts, but to guarantors in gen- 
eral. It is also improbable that the experiment of 
having one of the established New York agencies 
manage the concerts will be tried again. The man 
who directs them should be entirely free from all 
connection with musical politics and under obli- 
gations to no artists. 

The increased attendance, as compared with last 
season, and the steady growth in attendance 
throughout the present season, was thoroughly en- 
couraging. In three or four years more the Stadium 
Concerts cannot, it is true, be placed on a paying 
business, but the attendance will surely grow so 
large that the deficit will be a very small one. 

And the one figure that stands out, as the season 
closes, is that of Mr. Rothwell. Lucky Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Orchestra that owns him in the 
winter! If he accomplished what he did at the 
Stadium with insufficient rehearsals and an or- 
chestra one-fourth of which were substitutes, what 
can he do when he has a chance? There is room for 
Mr. Rothwell in the East—to be exact, right here 
in New York—whenr he gets through with the four- 
year Los Angeles contract which he now has. 

pation 

No more concerts this summer at the Stadium, 
and now New York will be without symphony 
orchestra ministrations until late in the autumn. 
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“Parsifal” at the Cologne Opera 


By MAJOR ARTHUR BLES 
Late British Administrator of Cologne, 1918-1919 








gee Bles, in the interesting article which follows, 
telling of the presentation of “Parsifal,” soon after the 
armistice, at the Cologne Opera House, in the English 
zone of occupation and with an audience composed to 
a great extent of English officers and men, assumes 
several things about the opera which all except the 
most ardent Wagnerites have long ceased to accept. 
The ideas that Kundry becomes the penitent Magdalen 
and that Parsifal, laying aside his armor, becomes our 
very Lord himself, were not advanced by Wagner him- 
self, though, of course, the story allels the Biblical 
narrative. A calm view of “Parsifal,” uninfluenced by 
Wagner’s cumbersome “Buehnenweihfestspiel” propa- 
ganda, long ago led to the conclusion that the work, 
neither as regards music nor text—even more of a 
farago of mixed religions and philosophies than that of 
the “Magic Flute”—can be compared with such master- 
pieces as “Tristan und Isolde” and “Die Meistersinger.” 
—Editor’s Note.] 


HEN, at Roubaix, I received a wire from the then 
Second Army headquarters to come at once, with 
all my staff, in three cattle trucks, to Cologne, 

there to undertake the duties of Town Major, I little 
thought that within five months of that date I should be 
listening to “Parsifal” at the Cologne Opera, on behalf 
of a British paper published by the British Army of the 
Rhine. And even if I had thought of it, it would never 
have entered my head that the performance would be so 
remarkable that an audience composed to the extent of at 
least seventy-five per cent. of the British officers and men 
would listen throughout five and a half hours of highly in- 
tricate music, in the same spirit of religious “receuille- 
ment” as was always believed to be the special feature of 
the Bayreuth production of Wagner’s wonderful work. 

It is said that comparisons are odious, but like all its 
kindred—especially its twin brother, Boileau’s much-quoted 
“Criticism is easy; art is difficult”’—the old saw is entirely 
false, for comparison simply infers the existence of a cer- 
tain standard as a basis for judgment. Where comparisons 
are odious—and if we knew the true origin of the phrase 
we should probably find it was applied to some particular 
case—is where the person who makes the comparison, the 
critic in fact, is himself insufficiently educated on the par- 
ticular subject to establish a true standard. The musical- 
comedy fanatic, who says that he does not like “Siegfried” 
because there are not so many tunes as in the “Merry 
Widow,” is a bad critic because his judgment is warped. 
He has no sense of music, intellectually speaking, and can- 
not perceive the melody which appeals to the brain of the 
cultivated lover of music. 

Melody, sensual, rhythmic, superficial, is only one tiny 
branch of the tree of music, the trunk itself, and the 
greater branches help the small one to live its life. The 
student of music counts tunefulness a small thing beside 
harmony and form, based on a knowledge of the acoustic 
laws of music. Some one has said that “No master has 
descended from Heaven,” meaning that this sound knowl- 
edge is essential to the production of really great works of 
art, Mendelssohn writing the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
overture at eighteen years of age only provides the excep- 
tion that proves the rule, and besides, he was what Heine 
on his “Mattress Grave” called the most tragic being on 
earth, at once a Jew and a genius. 

CoLoGNE As Goop AS BAYREUTH. 


Now for many years (since the eighties, in fact, when 
“Parsifal” was written) we have all lived under the spell 
of Bayreuth, with its atmosphere of Wagnerian tradition 
and its comparative isolation from the rest of the world. 
I went to the performance of “Parsifal” given at the 
Cologne Opera House on Easter Monday in the state of 
undescribable fear that any lover of art experiences when 
he comes within the radius of some great vandalism, afraid 
that the performance would fail to do justice to Wagner’s 
great work. But the fear was absolutely unnecessary, for 
the whole performance, both from the point of view of the 
stage and the audience, was as near perfection as mortals 
may hope to attain; at the same time it proved the falsity 
of “mathematical” tradition, for in numerous details, the 
Cologne “Parsifal” is immeasurably finer than the Bay- 
reuth representation. It is simpler, thereby gaining in 
grandeur, and it is far less stagey and theatrical. Even the 
elimination of the famous moving scenery of the first act, 
where Gurnemanz leads Parisfal to the Hall of the Knights 
of the Grail on Monsalvat, added to the dignity of the 
scene, for instinctively the mind dwelt on the cleverness 
of the mechanical contrivance by means of which the whole 
journey of the two men passed before the spectator’s eyes. 

In the first scene in the Knight’s Hall, the awestruck 
stillness of the “Reiner Tor,” the Pure Simpleton, which 
Gurnemanz mistakes for stupidity unworthy of the ex- 
pected Messiah, is infinitely more impressive than the more 
excited movements of the Bayreuth protagonist, _ Eric 
Schmedes, and Gurnemanz himself, although his role is 
long and wearisome at times, was more interesting in every 
way than even the great Dr. Felix Krauss. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN SCENERY. 

In the second act the changes made in the scenery have 
taken away much of the stilted nature of the dance of the 
Flower Maidens. ‘The rows of hollyhocks growing on 
hop-poles that always shocked the Bayreuth pilgrim, have 
given way to a flower-bedecked, but clear, stage in the 
background of which Klingsor’s fatal castle stands in 
silhouette against the morning sky. There is no longer 
any necessity for the marching and countermarching, ob- 
viously regulated by a dancing mistress, in and out of 
the hop-poles, and the Flower Maidens are free to dance 
about and around Parsifal as their young hearts desire. 

But it is in the last act that Herr Remond’s (the direc- 
tor’s) interpretation is immeasurably finer than at Bay- 
reuth, and where despite the fact that the small Bavarian 
village has inherited the true tradition, I believe it comes 


nearer to Wagner’s own conception. The booklet sold at 
the opera house tells us that “Parsifal” must be consid- 
ered as Wagner’s Profession of Faith, but surely this is 
wrong, for Wagner’s only true faith was his love of art. 
If the booklet meant this, it is right, for if the whole last 
act is obviously an adaption of the life of Christ, it was 
taken only because, apart from all question of religion, the 
Christ story is the most beautiful romance the world has 
ever produced. Again from the fact that in “Parsifal” 
it is an adaption, not a complete record, and is pieced on 
to the other great romance, that of the Holy Grail, we 
see that with Wagner, Art was his one and only God. 
But if at Bayreuth we sometimes felt that the perform- 
ance touched on the sacrilegious through an undefinable 
feeling that Cosima Wagner was always there regulating 
every movement, the third act, as given at Cologne, could 
not have shocked the most touchy of purists in religious 
matters. Even the delicate scene of the repentant Kundry, 
become the Magdalen, washing the feet of Christ and 
drying them with her hair, while old Gurnemanz fervidly 
returns thanks that a Saviour has been sent to cleanse the 











Enrico Caruso 


The World Renowned Tenor 


writes as follows to 


MINETTE HIRST 





“Thanking you for your beauti- 
ful songs which I hope to sing 
sometime in the future.” 


Very sincerely, 
ENRICO CARUSO 














Hall of the Holy Grail, and its ruler, Amfortas, of the 
result of his youthful sin, is given in a spirit of devotion 
which astounded all those who saw it. 

Nor SAcRILEGIous. 

Nothing could have been simpler, more perfectly repre- 
sented than the disrobing of the young Knight in Black 
Armor, with uncrested helm, and shield, virgin of all 
heraldic device, and when it was completed and our Lord 
appeared clad in the long white robe and sandals, the at- 
mosphere of the whole theater was such that no shock 
came to anyone. Even the descent of the Holy Ghost 
over the flaming Grail held aloft by the Saviour Parsifal 
above the kneeling Knights of the Brotherhood was in no 
way sacrilegious. In fact, this was true to such an extent 
that the curtain fell in a silence almost deep as that which 
follows a religious ceremony in a great Catholic cathedral. 
Yet how many of the hundreds of soldiers present at the 
performance knew that it has always been the custom, in 
deference to a wish expressed by Wagner himself, that no 
applause should be given at the end of Parsifal. 

The fact that the audience filed out as quietly as ever it 
did at Bayreuth was a finer testimony to the beauty of Herr 
Remond’s production than the most tumultuous applause 
would have been. . 


Atlantic City Hears Langenhan and Robyn 


An unusually large audience greeted Christine Langen- 
han, dramatic soprano, at her joint recital with William 
Robyn, lyric tenor, on Sunday evening, August 15, at At- 
lantic City. 

Miss Langenhan’s singing aroused great enthusiasm, her 
powerful voice and fine command of legato, combined with 
an avoidance of all distasteful exaggerations of expression, 
winning high favor. In the French group she scored 
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heavily, all three numbers being redemanded. The Santuzza 
aria by Mascagni was delivered with dramatic breadth of 
conception. Yet the soprano was no less successful in her 
English songs, “The Faltering Dusk,” A, Walter Kramer; 
“I Met You,” Victor Young; “In the Afterglow,” Frank 
Grey, and “My Love Is a Muleteer,” Di Nogero. Mana- 
Zucca’s “Rachem” was also received with enthusiasm and 
the artist was compelled to repeat it. 

William Robyn opened his program with the aria “O 
Paradiso” from “L’Africaine” in which he disclosed the 
purity and beauty of his voice. In his English group—“I 
Hear a Thrush at Eve,” Cadman; “Rose of Picardy,” - 
den Wood; “Old Pal, Why Don’t You Answer Me,” 
Jerome; “When I Look in Your Wonderful Eyes,” Nat 
Osborne—he scored, especially in the two last-named bal- 
lads, which he had to repeat. 

At the end of the recital the artists were heard in the 
duet, “Il se fait tard” from “Faust.” After this perform- 
ance the applause was so insistent and so prolonged that at 
length both artists decided the only way to satisfy the 
audience was to repeat the second part of the “Faust” 
duet. Herman Newman played the accompaniments for 
the soprano and Ted Snyder for the tenor. 








Saratoga Likes Namara and Moller Dancers 


On the evening of August 11, Marguerite Namara and 
the Helen Moller Dancers gave an interesting concert at 
the Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga, N. Y. There was a 
good sized audience on hand and during the program warm 
approval was manifested at frequent intervals. Mme. Na- 


~mara’s contributions consisted of the “Romeo and Juliet” 


waltz and “Musetta’s Waltz Song,” given to orchestra ac- 
companiment, Carl Reineke conducting. Later she was 
heard in a group of songs, including “Homing,” “Twicken 
ham Ferry” and “Come to the Woodlands.” As encores 
she gave “Annie Laurie,” “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” and 
“Love's on the High Road.” For some of these she played 
her own accompaniments, but her accompanist was Rudolph 
Gruen. The attractive young singer made an instantane- 
ous appeal, and her artistic interpretations, beautiful voice 
and personal charm succeeded in winning her hearers com 
pletely. Mme. Namara has been engaged to sing at the 
Cleveland Friday mornizig Musical Club on January 22. 

The Helen Moller Dancers rendered their interpretations 
to orchestral accompaniment, Max Jacobs, conducting. 
The grace, youth and skill of the young women offered a 
strong appeal to the audience, and they, too, came in for 
their share of the evening’s honors. 


Helfand Gives Recital at Arverne 


Maurice Helfand, a young American violinist who is at 
present studying in New York, was heard in a violin recital 
at the Winternitz Cottages, Arverne, L. I., on the evening 
of August 7. He played the first movement from Men 
delssohn’s concerto; “Melody” by Tschaikowsky; “Orien- 
tale,” Pilzer ; “Scherzo-Tarantelle,” Wieniawski; “Valse- 
Bluette,” Drigo-Auer; “Minuet,” Haydn-Burmester, and 
Méditation from “Thais,” Massenet. ; 

He was ably accompanied by Frances Greaf. 


Kindler Preparing for Busy Season 


Hans Kindler. cellist, writes enthusiastically from Keene 
Valley, N. Y., where he is enjoying a well-earned vacation 
Among the concerts booked next season for this excellent 
artist are appearances in New York, Philadelphia (with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra), Chicago (Blackstone musi 
cales), Detroit (with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Baltimore, Md.; Washington, D. C.; Grand 
Rapids, Mich. (with Olga Samaroff) ; Niagara Falls, N. Y. ; 
Cleveland, Ohio, etc. ; 


Elman Plays Bonime’s Work with Success 
i At Mischa Elman’s last concert in Americ a, on July 30, 
at Ocean Grove, LN. J., the best received number of his 
program was the “Danse Hebraique” by his own accompan- 
ist, Josef Bonime. 
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Burleigh, Cecil: 
Spring Lake, N. J., August 27. 
Claussen, Julia: 
San Francisco, Cal., August 26, 
Diaz, Rafaelo: 
Asbury Park, N. J., August 26. 
Ellerman, Amy: 
Fergus Falls, Minn., August 26 
Pelican Rapids, Minn., August 27 
Little Falls, Minn., August 30. _ 
Verndale, Minn., August 31. 
Wadena, Minn., September 1. 
Perham, Minn., September 2. 


Mahnomen, Minn., September 3 
Hand, John: 
Berkeley, Cal., August 26, 28. 


Martino, Giovanni: 

Asbury Park, N. J., September 6. 
Miller, Ruth: 

Asbury Park, N. J., September 6. 
Moncrieff, Alice: 

Ocean Grove, N. J., August 26. 
Patton Fred: 

Atlantic City, N. J., August 20. 
Polk, Rudolph: 

Z Schroon Lake, N. Y., August 28. 

Quait, Robert: 

Washington, D. C., August 27 

Litchfield, Conn., August 28. 
Rappold, Marie: 

Asbury Park, N. J., August 26 
Schumann-Heink, Mme.: 

Concord, N. H., September s. 
Wheatley, Walter: 

Asbury Park, N. J., September 6. 
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Middelschulte Wins South Bend Praise 


During its summer session, the University of Notre 
Dame School of Music is presenting Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte, the renowned organist, in a series of recitals at 
Sacred Heart Chapel again this year, which is meeting 
with tremendous success and listened to by very large 
audiences. On July 25 Mr. Middelschulte presented an 
all-Bach program, of which the critic of the South Bend 
(Ind.) News-Times wrote in the following glowing 
terms : 

Wilhelm Middelschulte again thrilled a capacity audience Sunday 
afternoon at Notre Dame chapel with his second organ recital in as 
many weeks 

It is a privilege to hear Middelschulte play at any time, but to 
hear him play the work of Bach, master of all masters, is an op- 
portunity to be remembered as the event of one’s life — 

He is without question the greatest player of Bach living today. 
He makes this great composer live in his organ work as no other 
artist can. We hear Bach the poet, Bach the dramatist, Bach the 
supreme master, the giant who towers above all creative artists. 

From the fantasie in C minor throughout the six preludes, seven 
fugues, two choral fantasies to the great toccata and fugue in D 
minor, there was not an uninteresting note; every page was aflame 
with the personality of the great artist who was not satisfied with 
giving the smaller works of Bach, but developed a program con- 
taining only masterpieces, a goal that only the greatest artist could 
attain ° 

The University of Notre Dame is to be congratulated upon being 
able to present such an organist as Middelschulte. , J. B. 

On August 3, Mr. Middleschulte presented a program 
of Handel, Guilmant, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Father 
Mergl, Dubois, Mozart, Liszt, Becker and Bach numbers 
at St. Mary's College in Indiana, winning there also the 
full approval of public and press alike 


Mikova “A Piano Virtuoso Par Excellence” 


Marie Mikova, whose New York piano recital won for 
her many staunch admirers, has repeated her Eastern suc- 


YVETTE GUILBERT 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
REGULAR WINTER COURSES 
OCTOBER 4th, 1920 to APRIL 2nd, 1921 
Dramatic and Lyric Interpretation, Pantomime, Improvisa- 
tion, Folk-Songs and Dances, Vocal Instruction, Voice Cul 
ture, Eurythmics (Daleroze), History of Drama, Stagecrafts, 
French Language 











Advanced puplis will participate in an educational 
trip to Europe planned for May, June, July, 1921. 


PREPARATORY SUMMER COURSES: 
During AUGUST and SEPTEMBER, 1920, at Mme. 
Guilbert's Summer Residence in INTERLAKEN (New Jersey). 


Apply to: Miss Poillon, Sec., Hotel Majestic, New York. 
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QUERIDA 
(My Darling) 
Words by Music by 
SIGMUND SPAETH A. 8. DODA 
A stirring, real “man's song,” which 
will be featured by TITTA RUFFO in 
all his concerts this season, including 


his appearance at the Hippodrome. 
For Baritone (Bb Minor) or Tenor (C minor) 


VIENI SUL MAR 
(Come to the Sea) 

A simple, popular Venetian song, 
which CARUSO recently recorded for 
the Victor Co: Sigmund Spaeth made 
a fine English translation of the Italian 
text. 








For Medium Voice—Key of D 


SIGNS OF SPRING 
By FRANZ LEHAR 
A vocal arrangement of the first indi- 
vidual waltz by Lehar since he wrote 
the ‘Merry Widow.” 


Words by SIGMUND SPAETH 
High Voice—Bb 
Send for Complete List of Our FINE ART SONGS 


JOS. W. STERN & CO., 102-104 W. 38h St., New York 
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cess in California, where she has been heard several times 
during the summer. Miss Mikova gave four recitals in 
conjunction with Sascha Jacobinoff, the violinist, under the 
auspices of the University of California. At the last recital, 
July 28, the program contained a sonata by César Franck, 
and Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” senata. 

The pianist also appeared in recital at Wheeler Hall of 
the University of California on the evening of July 21, 
following which the appended tributes were expressed by 
the critics : 

Miss Mikova displayed, above all, that individuality of style with- 
out which no one can be proclaimed a pianist in the truest sense of 
the word. She qualifies as an exponent of the classic school as 
well as the more modern impressionistic style of Debussy, wherein she 
attained those fine shades of blending tone colors which form the 
rarest charm of this composer’s works. Miss Mikova also revealed 
technical facility above the ordinary and at times attained a 
which was as surprising as her clean-cut, rippling and accurate 
rendition of thé most dificult and intricate passages. Miss Mikova's 

e of pianistic expression includes a plastic predominance of 
thematic emphasis. Her sentiments of try and romance stand out 
cameolike in their pristine purity, while technical ornaments run 
about the principal themes with elflike grace and velocity. Miss 
Mikova also possesses a refined sense of rhythm which is noticeable 
throughout her runs, trills, octave and chord-playing. Rhythm | pul- 
sates from beginning to end of a composition and Miss Mikova 
herein shows no less genius than in her refined attainment of the 
utmost emotionalism in Beethoven’s “Appassionata.”” In short Miss 
Mikova is a piano virtuoso par excellence whom it is a delight to 
hear and whom it is safe to place in the fore rank of distinguished 
artists.—Alfred Metzger, in the Pacific Coast Musical Review. 


Deft technic, poetic understanding, a feeling for both line and 
form characterized the young woman’s playing of a varied program. 
The recital served to introduce to this country Novak’s “‘Exoticon” 
a parti-colored detour into various foreign inspirations. Miss Mikova’s 
playing was particularly in keeping with it as to color. 

The exquisite sonata, op. 57, of Beethoven, served as Miss 
Mikova’s introduction. It was played with charm and understand- 
ing.—The Oakland Tribune. 


Patton Sings Three Roles in One Evening 

The wide range of Fred Patton's voice was displayed to 
excellent advantage when he sang the parts of Satan, 
Molock and Adam in the St. Louis presentation of “Para- 
dise Lost.” His success on this occasion may be judged by 
a perusal of the following press criticisms concerning the 
event: 

Fred Patton, who took the roles of Satan, Molock and Adam, 
sang with dramatic power. His voice is remarkable in that it is 
as resonant in the lower notes as that of a deep bass but has a 
range which enables him to sing tenor roles with clarity, The 
“Paradise Lost’ music gave him —_ opportunity to display his 
entire range For pure melody seldom has anything been heard 
more pleasing than the Adam and Eve duet. The score while 
characterized as baritone is really written for a medium tenor.— 
St. Louis Star, March 10. 


Fred Patton’s performance was really remarkable, as on the 
notice, he assumed the burden of singing the parts of 
Molock and Adam, and did it in a way that won hearty 

from a capacity audience.—St. Léuis Post-Dispatch, 


shortest 
Satan, 
applause 
March 10. 

Fred Patton must be credited with a remarkable performance. 
Many good words, more than the space of this deleted article per- 
mits might be said for his valiant work, for his three roles were 
handsomely sung.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat, March 10. 

Throughout the entire 1919-20 season the bass-baritone 
was kept almost incessantly busy filling recital, oratorio 
and festival engagements. A few laudatory comments on 
other early spring appearances are herewith reproduced 

The cantata, “Death of a Hero,” for chorus and soloists, gave 
Fred Patton some exceedingly difficult phrases, but his ringing bass 
voice proclaimed eloquently the heroic — over grim war and 
treason.-New York Evening Mail, March 1 


Fred Patton sang the part of St. Paul. He is always well re- 
ceived here, and added a certain quick spontaniety to the oratorio 
whenever he sang.—Pittsburgh Sun, April 7 


Fred Patton made a good impression, delivering his solos with 
much dignity.—Pittsburgh Dispatch, April 


The evening at the armory was given to a performance of “The 
Damnation of Faust.” It was three-fourths a Metropolitan affair 
in the matter of soloists since these were Florence Easton, Orville 
Harrold, Leon Rothier and Fred Patton. Wherefore it was a per- 
formance assured of excellent solo work and of such diction as 
thrilled him who heard and who so readily understood.—New York 
Evening Sun, April 12. 


Carl Riemenschneider Vacationing 


Carl Riemenschneider, the very busy and successful 
piano pedagogue, of Cleveland, Ohio, feels most justly that 
he owes himself a vacation and therefore he ensconced 
Mrs. Riemenschneider and himself in their motor and 
chugged off over hill and dale to the White Mountains, 
intending to avoid all the big cities en route and rusticate 
everywhere. However, Boston lay in the direct line of 
the Riemenschneider travels and a stop was made there 
for a day or two. Mr. Riemenschneider’s professional 
instincts at once overcame him and he spent the entire 
time snooping about the publishers’ shops and seeking 
new teaching material for the coming season. At the 
present moment the Riemenschneiders are safe at their 
mountain retreat and there is no publisher or music shop 
within hundreds of miles of the spot. 


Artists’ Trio Well Booked 


The Artists’ Trio, composed of Carolina Lazzari, of 
the Metropolitan Opera, Grace Wagner, soprano, and 
Renato Zanelli, also of the Metropolitan Opera, with 
Frank La Forge, composer-pianist, will tour this coming 
season under the management of Charles L. Wagner. 
At the present time over forty engagements have been 
booked in the early part of the season before Miss Laz- 
zari and Mr. Zanelli begin their season with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 
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Our Own 


Sherlock Holmes Jr. 


Friday night at the Stadium, the final concert, most all 
the musical stars now in town were very much in evidence. 
Among those I actually saw were William Thorner and a 
rather distinguished friend; Mr. Schul, head of the Met- 
ropolitan clock, who spent considerable energy gathering 
chairs together for belated arrivals; has Pile. sur- 
rounded by a host of friends (at least, she certainly 
looked like the well known soprano!) ; Katherine Eyman, 
the popular pianist, with her mother; William Cloudman, 
of the force of the National Concerts, Inc.; Harry B. 
Herts and six big hats—poor Harry!; Berthold Noyer and 
party; Lillian Gresham; Frances Burke of Portland, Ore. 

Howard Potter is frequently seen in the neighborhood 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, where they have very 
good “eats,” 

Pier Tirindelli is strolling up and down Fifth avenue 
most every day. He's so tall you can’t miss him. 

Julia Silvers, the well known soprano, with only a week’s 
rehearsals, has jumped into “Irene.” 

Romolo Ferri, the baritone, passed me on Forty-second 
street last Saturday with a roll of operatic arias under his 
arm and a broad smile on his countenance. va wo! 

S. H. Ja. 


Charles Hackett’s Many Concerts 


Charles Hackett, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has been devoting the summer to study and 
appearances with the splendid opera company now singing 
at Ravinia Park, Chicago. Press and public have given 
him a great welcome in Chicago. He has appeared in 
many of the operas in which he scored so heavily during 
his last season with the Metropolitan. In September Mr. 
Hackett will go to his camp in the Adirondacks, and in 
October will start on a concert tour under the manage- 
ment of Charles L. Wagner, which will take him through 
the middle west until the opening of the Metropolitan. 
Later in the season Mr, Hackett will have a number of 
joint recitals with Mme, Alda in the South and on the 
Pacific coast. In November, Mr. Hackett will be heard 
in joint recital with Mary Garden at the Auditorium in 
Chicago. 
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RESONANCE BUILDING 


By M. Barbereux-Parry 
Article 11. 

_ Advanced thought along the line of vocal development 
is fast conceding the voice to be a stringed instrument. 
A string instrument is wholly dependent for thé beauty 
of its quality, for the size of its tone, for its carrying 
power, and all of the attributes which makes it worth 
while, upon resonance. Resonance is a term so generally 
used and so seldom analyzed, that it may be worth our 
while to pause and study it. The primary sound of a 
stringed instrument is found to be due to the movement 
of a string caused by a touch or flow of air or of some 
foreign body against it. This primary sound can scarcely 
be called a tone. It has in reality only one element of 
a tone, and that is the possibility of vibration. Before 
this vibration, which is the result of the motion of the 
string, becomes a sound, it must start certain particles of 
air into corresponding motion. Before this motion may 
be of any value in producing the tone itself, it must 
be reflected many fold from some substance capable of 
doing so, in order that it may produce resonance. Reson- 
ance is reflected vibration. 

Sound and light in many of their phenomena are almost 
identical. A tiny candle may be held in the center of 
a room which is perfectly dark. You can observe only 
the small flame which makes scarcely any impression 
upon the darkness surrounding it. This may illustrate 
to a degree the effect of a primary sound upon a given 
hat happens when a reflector is put behind the 


space. 
tiny flame? The room becomes instantly flooded with 
light. The process is this: The scattering rays of light 


which were able to produce scarcely any impression upon 
the darkness before, are now caught by the reflector, 
held and focused and then sent out in all directions, am- 
plified many hundreds of degrees by the power of the 
reflector. Thus it is with the primary sound. If given 
a sounding board properly adjusted to its needs, this 
tiny sound is caught, focused and amplified by the same 
conditions applied to the tones as those which have been 
applied to the light from the reflector. 

Let us analyze the tone of the violin in the process of 
making. The violin is the most generally known of 
the stringed instruments, the tones of which may be 
likened to the human voice. The primary sound of the 
violin is produced by the touch of a bow across the 
string. This first touch of the bow upon the string 
produces a sound, which, if not allowed to touch the 
body of the violin in any manner or receive assistance 
from it, would be most ordinary. We know that the 
worth of a violin is gauged first, upon the perfection 
of its workmanship, which is always greatly enhanced 
by age. Great care is taken first in the selection of the 
wood of the body of the violin that-each separate piece 
may have been so fashioned by nature that the size and 
formation of the woody fibres are as nearly identical 
as possible. Then the gluing together must be so perfectly 
done that when the woodwork is finished, it presents 
exactly the same surface as though it had been made 
entirely from one piece of wood. This care insures a 
perfectly even reflection throughout its whole surface. 

If the workmanship has been so perfect that centuries 
may pass and yet there can be found no flaw, each year 
added to its age in responding to vibration, allows the 
reflection to become more and more perfect until a 
Stradivarius may. be the result. 

The body of the violin is its only sounding board. We 
understand that in a stringed instrument the greater the 
size of the sounding board, the more ample will the tone 
become. When the first set of sound waves are reflected 
from the top of the violin. Thus we get not quite half 
the capacity for the size of tone the violin is capable of 
producing. The sounding post which connects the top 
and bottom, and is inserted between the top and bottom 
of the body of the violin, carries the resonance produce 
by the reflection from the top of the violin across to the 
bottom of the body and thus we have the second sounding 
board added to the first, and the reflection one from the 
other which amplies the tone in an almost unbelievable 
degree. We, therefore, see that the tone of the violin 
is wholly dependent upon resonance for its power and 
beauty of quality. hy ee ; : 

We say we start the strings of the violin into vibration 
by the touch of the bow upon the strings. To the most 
of us in watching a performer, it seems that it may be 
the pressure or force which is brought to bear upon the 
bow which does the work. Who is it that gives the 
pressure or force to the bow, the artist or the amateur? 
It is only the amateur who “saws;” the artist under- 
stands that it is the kind of touch, not the weight of the 
arm, that brings the greatest beauty of tone. It is the 
kind of touch which allows the rosin on the bow to catch 
and let go time after time as the bow is drawn across 
the strings. This is the repeated impulse, the plucking 
of the string upon which all stringed instruments are 
dependent for their tone. 


Manager Burnett Displays Originality 

If originality counts for anything towards placing a 
popular artist more in the limelight and therefore more in 
demand, W. H. C. Burnett should do marvels for Louis 
Graveure. Cities and towns in which the American bari- 
tone is to appear next season are already deluged with 
novelties, on all of which his likeness heads the com- 
munication, Two weeks before each concert, retail milli- 
ners, dry goods, shoe and men’s furnishing stores and 
florists will receive beautiful window cards, which they 
will doubtless display as they are neat and not only adver- 
tise the Louis Graveure concert, but are an asset to the 

On the window card given to the florist is 
“Corsage bouquets for the Louis Graveure Con- 
The men’s furnishing shops will display one bear- 
ing the following advertisement: “Our stock of men’s 
furnishings is complete for Louis Graveure Concert.” The 
shoe establishments’ cards read: “Evening slippers for 
Louis Graveure Concert,” and the milliners will be glad 
to inform their clientele of “Exclusive millinery for Louis 
Graveure Concert.” , ‘ 

At the present time, nearing the opening of the Graveure 
tour, Mr. Burnett is getting together the stage equipment 
which will be carried on tour. He has now in process of 
manufacture one of the handsomest curtain drops that has 
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adorned a stage for some time. It will cost approximately 
$1,500 and is large enough to equip any stage in the coun- 
try. It is being made in six sections. 

Speaking about Graveure, it may be mentioned, that he 
sang at the Auditorium at Lakeside, Ohio, on Thursday 
evening, August 12, but his regular season will not open 
until next month. 


Huge Audience Applauds Lazaro and Curtis 


Hipolito Lazaro, appearing for a second time at the 
Lewisohn Stadium concerts this summer, and Vera Curtis, 
another singer well known for her work at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, were roundly applauded as soloists with the 
National Symphony Orchestra on -Wednesday evening, 
August 18. As the. weather was unfavorable the concert 
took place in the Great Hall, which was crowded to the 
doors. Enthusiasm was at a high pitch following Lazaro’s 
singing of “Celeste Aida,” and “La Donna e Mobile,” from 
“Rigoletto,” and a Spanish song, “Clavelitos,” given as en- 
cores, met with the same appreciative response. The tenor 
later sang the “Cielo e Mar” aria from “La Gioconda,” and 
further delighted his auditors by adding “E lucevan le 
stelle,” from “Tosca,” and Cadman’s “At Dawring”; in the 
latter his English diction was very commendable. 

Miss Curtis chose the favorite “Un bel di” aria from 
“Madame Butterfly,” her rendition of it finding well de- 
served favor with the audience, for she not only possesses a 
voice of fine quality but handles it skillfully. Miss Curtis’ 
beautifully sustained high tones and her artistic interpreta- 
tion made the number very impressive, and an encore was 
insisted upon. This also was followed by long continued 
applause, resulting in numerous recalls before she was al- 
lowed to depart. 


Daniel Mayer Artists for Bridgeport Course 

Last year the Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club of 
Bridgeport, Conn., engaged artists for two of its con- 
certs from Daniel Mayer—the Letz Quartet, and also 
Emma Roberts, contralto, and Elias Breeskin, violinist, in 
a joint recital. These artists gave such satisfaction that 
for the coming season the club has again come to Mr. 
Mayer, and the entire series of four afternoon recitals 
will be furnished from his roster. At least two artists 
will appear on each program and the schedule will be as 
follows: October 13, Josephine Lucchese, coloratura 
soprano, and Lewis Schuk, cellist; December 8, Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison, pianists; January 12, the Hambourg 
Trio and Alice Moncrieff, contralto; March 23, Lenora 
Sparkes, soprano, and Cecil Fanning, baritone. 


Letz Quartet Engaged by Schools and Colleges 
The popularity of the Letz Quartet with educational 
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are with the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., the Froehlich 
School of Music, Harrisburg, Pa., Amherst College, Am- 
herst, Mass., and Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

Other colleges where it will appear include Columbia 
University (two concerts); Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass, (three concerts) ; Coker College, Hartsville, S. C,; 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va.; Hollins College, 
Hollins, Va.; New York Educational Alliance (six con- 
certs); Brooklyn, N. Y. Institute of Arts and Sciences 
(three concerts) ; Miss Porter’s School, Farmington, Conn. ; 
The Misses Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; Har- 
vard Musical Association, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Dow's 
School, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., and Westover School, 
Middlebury, Conn. 


Burleigh. to Play His Own Compositions 

Cecil Burleigh has again been invited to appear at 
Lockport, and will be the featured artist on September 
9. Mr. Burleigh will- for the first time play at this 
festival his tone poem “Snowbound,” for violin and 
piano. This composition has been written around three 
verses of Whittier’s poem, and those who have been 
privileged to hear it, consider it one of the finest com- 
positions for the violin from the pen of an American 
composer, 

Besides “Snowbound,” Mr. Burleigh will play four of 
his famous miniatures for the violin—‘“The Bees,” “The 
Barefoot Boy,” “Fragments,” and “Heave Ho.” 


JOSEF BONIME 


Pianist —Coach— Accompanist 











With Mischa Elman on last two 
tours and pianist with Ysaye- 
Elman joint recitals. 


Will accept a limited number of 
pupils in -Piano, ‘Theory and 
Accompanying. 


Address: care of R. E. JOHNSTON 

















institutions shows marked increase, and the majority of . 
its engagements next season will be under these auspices, 1451 Broadway New York City 
Recent contracts signed with the manager, Daniel Mayer, 

Teacher of Singing Studio: 216 West 56th St New York City 


Artist Coach for 
OPERA, CONCERT, ORATORIO 


CARBONI 


Phone: Circle 2148 
Open September 1, 1920 


. Thorough knowledge of breath control and chest development Foundation to Art of Bel Canto 
Artists from Carboni Studios—Alvarez, Delmas, Lafitte, Bouvet, Lala, Miranda, Vix, Nivette, Bourbon, Maguenat (from the Opera 
Paris), Burke, Cotrenil, Beriza, Margaret d’Alvarez, Nevada, etc. 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
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WILLIAM C. CARL 


Instruction in the Art of Organ Playing at the 
GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


Office: 17 East 11th Street, New York City 
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Established 1878—Theodore Thomas, First Musical Director. 


A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
WITH THE HIGHEST REQUIREMENTS 


A Faculty of Famous Artist Teachers. 


Music and Dramatic Art Taught in All 
Its Branches 


Free Elementary Orchestra, Opera, 
Choral and Ensemble Classes. 


Dormitory for Young Ladies. 


The design of the first musical director, Theodor 

to “establish an institution upon the’ scale 7 te 
important of those of a similar character in Europe” has 
been maintained inviolate. For catalo , address J. H 
Thuman, Manager, College of Music, Bim Street opp. 
Washington Park, Cincinnati, Ohio, ; 3 
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FAMED SAN FRANCISCO CLUB 
PRESENTS ANNUAL CONCERT 
“Bohemians” Repeat Part of Grove Play at Opera House— 


Hadley Received with Great Enthusiasm—Notes 
San Francisco, Cal., August 9, 1920.—For years it has 


been customary for the. Bohemian Club to repeat in town 
a great part of the current year’s play, also numbers from 
the preceding play and other compositions. Following this 
custom, a splendid concert of the midsummer music of 
Bohemia was given at the Tivoli Opera House, Friday af- 
ternoon, August 6, the music of the Russian play, “Ilya of 
Murom,” forming the second part of the program, conducted 
by the composer, Ulderico Marcelli, The numbers were played 
by a symphony orchestra and the club chorus of about 
fifty male voices was lined behind the orchestra, At the 
organ was Wallace A. Sabin, and the tenor solos were taken 
by Charles Bulotti. Dion Holm read short descriptions. 
The orchestral numbers by Mr. Marcelli were as follows: 
Prelude and “Lament of Ilya,” “Hymn of the Peasants,” 
“Dance and Song of the Peasants,” “Wayfarers’ Chorus,” 
interlude, “Entrance of Nightingale’ and “Dance of the 
tird Demons,” prelude to the third act, “Funeral March,” 
and finale. Other numbers on the program were Gounod’s 
“Ave Maria”—violin solo, Rudolph Seiger; harpist, J, R. 
Gallet; organist, Uda Waldrop; conducted by Ulderico 
Marcelli; prelude, “When the Nile Flows to Athens, 
Eugene Blanchard, conducted by the composer; preamble 
from the 1919 grove play, “Life,” “Flower Dance” and 


finale, Domenico Brescia, conducted by the composer ; songs 
by Harry Robertson (assisted by Rudolph Seiger, violin ; 
Arthur Weiss, cello; Uda Waldrop, piano) ; “Diana” theme 
from “Atonement of Pan” (1912), intermezzo and “Dance 
of the Desert Girls,” from “Cleopatra’s Night,” Henry 
Hadley, conducted by the composer. 
Lyceum Society Has Fine Personnet or ARTISTS. 
The California University Lyceum Society, a new organ- 


ers, will be a factor in the California coneert field during 
the coming season, under the management of Leah Hopkins 
Lyceum courses, including from three to six groups, will 
be provided for schools, churches, lodges, clubs and societies, 
The personnel of the society includes twenty-six pianists, 
seventeen violinists, nine cellists, eighteen sopranos, nine 
contraltos, seven baritones, six tenors, three harpists, three 
flutists, one clarinetist, twenty entertainers, three classical 
dancers, three lecturers, a string quartet and a male vocal 
quartet. Showing the excellence of the talent available the 
following names associated in the Lyceum Society speak 
for themselves: Sigmund Beel, Edna Horan, Alice Guthrie 
Poyner, Lillian Swaey, Frances Uzes, Mildred Wright, 
Beatrice Clifford, Ruth Muzzy Conniston, Stella Howell, 
Maria Mayortena, George S. McManus, Benjamin S. Moore, 
Marjorie Scott, Christine Howells, Marion Vecki, Len 
Barnes, Marian Ramon Wilson, Lena Frazee, Eva Grunin- 
ger Atkinson, Rey del Valle, Marie Patridge Price and 
Clare Harrington. , 
Notes. 

The San Francisco Community Service Recreation 
League has organized a Community Entertainment Service 
for the purpose of producing one act plays, musical num- 
bers and other entertainment features to be given in various 
community centers, including the Letterman Hospital, Mare 
Island prison, juvenile detention home, battleships at the 
navy yard, and local hospitals. Chester W. Rosenkrans is 
director in charge. 

The Emporium Theater has been donated for rehearsals, 
which commenced August 2. 

Anna Case’s itinerary for next winter will again bring 
her to San Francisco, where she is a great favorite. Selby 
C. Oppenheimer will manage a number of recitals for this 
foremost concert artist. 

Leonore Gordon Foy gave an informal musicale recently 
at the Claremont Hotel. 

The Chamber Music Society is rehearsing this summer at 
Castle Crags, Cal. Six concerts will be given at the St. 
Francis Hotel, and the ensemble is to go on a seven weeks’ 


tour beginning in March. The concerts are under the direc- 
tion of Jessica Colbert. 

_An unusually fine program was prepared for the twen- 
tieth concert of the California Theater Orchestra, Sunday 
morning, August 1. Herman Heller, the director, was en- 
thusiastically received for his playing as a solo the Wieni- 
awski “Legende,” Gino Severi conducting the orchestra. 

A group of musical friends were entertained recently by 
Mrs. Eugene S. Elkus at her Larkspur home in Marin 
County. 

Bernat Jaulus is the newly appointed conductor of the 
Palace Hotel Palm Court Orchestra. He is a well known 
composer and violinist. 

The pianist and teacher, Joseph George Jacobson, has 
resumed studio work with a very large class. 

Giulio Minetti, the violinist and pedagogue, is on his 
way to Italy for a couple months’ visit in his native land. 

“Smilin’ Through,” by Allen Landon, a play based on the 
song of that name, is the attraction at the Curran Theater 
this week and next. Jane Cowl is the star of an excellent 
company. 

_The attendance has been steadily increasing at the Mu- 
nicipal Organ recitals given Sunday evenings at the Ex- 
position Auditorium by Edwin H. Lemare. An excellent 
program was arranged for this organist’s one hundred and 
fifty-sixth recital last Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs, George Kruger are enjoying a vacation at 
Catalina Island. 

The Municipal Band, directed by Mr. Sapiro, gave its 
regular weekly concert Sunday, August 8, at the beach ter- 
minal of the Geary Street Railway. 

The Golden Gate Park Band, directed by Charles H. 
Cassasa, gave its usual Sunday afternoon concert yesterday 
in the park. 

Jack Edward Hillman, baritone and vocal teacher, recently 
sang several numbers throughout the week at the Tivoli 
Theater. His success was so emphatic that his services 
were secured for the week following. 

Sir Henry Heyman, violinist and musical director, spent 
his vacation in Southern California, where he was the re- 








ization of local musicians, readers, dancers and entertain- 
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TOWNS, KIRK 


Baritone 
Cornish School, Canadian Club 
Seattle New York 
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CORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INC. 
Dramatic Arts and Dancing 
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Music and the Modern Opera 
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PARADISO 


CELEBRATED VOICE SPECIALIST and GRAND OPERA COACH 
(formerly of Milane, Italy) 
Studios: 807-808 Carnegie Hall, New York Telephone, Circle 1350 


G. M. CURCI 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa Cecilia, Rome) 
VOCAL. TEACHER AND COACH 
Metropolitan 


Teacher of Evelyn Scotney of the Opera Co. 
Studio: 314 West 72nd St., New York. Telephone Columbus 6941 
Consultation by Appointment 


JOHN MOKREJS 


114 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
PIANO, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION 


Wiliam Ss. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York Tel. Schuyler 10099 


Jencie CALLAWAY-JOHN 


SOPRANO 
200 West 55th St., New York 


ROMEO GORNO 


Pianist and Artist Teacher 
of the College of Music of Cincinnati 


Teacher of Voice 
cone. SS FT Eryn 
ng. 
645 West ll1ith Street, New York 
Telephone Cathedral 6149 


BARBEREUX SYSTEM 


N. Y. STUDIO: e Hall 
T. M. Briggs and Ada M She tag teachers in charge 


Central Studio: 606 Fine Arts Building - - Chicago, Ill. 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 
SOPRAN O 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
208 West 59th Street, New York City Phone Circle 5808 
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Heinrich Hauer 


BELLAMANN| BELLAMANN 


PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women—Colambia, South Carolina 














ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist ond Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 


Director, idwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIOS 
For cae ¢ or, fogrectien Address, Berea, Ohio. 
tudio, 707 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GIOVANNI MARTINO 


BASS 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 























William C. Bridgman 
Choral and Orchestral Conducting 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway, New York 
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JESSIE MASTERS 


The All American 
CONTRALTO 


MANAGEMENT: 
Albert W. Harned, 1329 G St., N. W., Washington, D, C- 
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cipient of numerous social attentions from his numerous ad- 
mirers in this part of the country. 

Henry Hadley, well beloved director and composer, 
lengthened his stay in San Francisco, at the urgent request 
of many friends, so that he could direct some of his own 
music at the Bohemian Club concert, which is the outstand- 
ing feature of the musical and social life of this —* 
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SANTA MONICA’S NEW 
AUDITORIUM TO SEAT 7,000 


Edifice to Be Built Out Over the Ocean—Elks Organize 
Orchestra—Garden Musicale Pleases—Nordskog 
Studios Faculty—Notes 


Santa Monica, Cal., August 5, 1920.—A new auditorium 
and band stand that will be a credit to the community are 
to be built soon in this city. An auditorium has been 
much needed since the Santa Monica Bay Cities Phil- 
harmonic Series organized last year, and a better band 
stand is necessary owing to the fact that thousands of 
people from the inland cities, including Los Angeles and 
Pasadena, come to Santa Monica daily for the ocean 
breeze and desire to listen to the Municipal Band. The 
building will be built out over the water, and there will 
be parking space provided for about 1,500 automobiles 
on the wharf, also built over the ocean. With this audi- 
torium it will be possible to stage many attractions of 
first class music that were heretofore impossible because 
of the lack of sufficient seating capacity. The new build- 
ing will seat about 7,000 and will be ready for occupancy 
about January 1, 1921. 

That this district is becoming aroused to better music 
is evidenced by the fact that the motion picture houses are 
yielding to popular demand by installing pipe organs and 
engaging first class organists. The Neptune Theater, under 
the management of C. H. Lewis, has a new organ, which is 
now in the hands of the very competent organist, Stanley 
Bentley. The La Petite Theater, managed by H. W. An- 
derson and H. O. Waggoner, has also installed an organ, 
which is played by the well known Los Angeles. organist, 
J. Wesley Lord. These additions added to the pipe organ 
recently installed in the new California Theater show the 
trend of thought here. 

E:xs OrGANIZE ORCHESTRA, 

The Santa Monica Elks’ Lodge is becoming active music- 
ally for, in addition to its new band, an orchestra has 
been organized. The Elks are preparing for their annual 
minstrel show, the choral work being under the direction 
of Bob Shehan whose work last year was highly praised. 
He has a chorus of about thirty men. 

GarpEN MusIcaALe PLEASES. 

A garden musicale was given Thursday afternoon, July 
29, by Mrs. W. H. Cornett at her home. The baby grand 
piano was placed in a canopy of flowers and the entire 
garden was a most beautiful sight. The musical numbers 
were furnished by Joe Collins, cornetist, of Los Angeles; 
Donald Clark, saxophone, who appeared in solo numbers 
and in duets with Mr. Collins; Mrs. Ducklefield and Helen 
Tappe, sopranos, and violin and cello numbers were given 
by Marion and Pheebe Cischo, accompanied by Dorris 
Cischo. Mary Neff, well known organist, accompanied 
the other artists. Two readings given by a member of 
the Charles Wakefield Cadman Trio, Mrs. William Gar- 
rett, were also much enjoyed, 

Norpskoc Srupios Facutry. 


The faculty for the Nordskog Music and Fine Arts 
Studios has been named for the coming season as follows: 
Arne Nordskog, director of studios and teacher of voice; 
Carro Riggins Satterwhite, piano; Mrs. D. D. Barnes, 
accompanist and coach; Byron Volk, violin; Bertha Cor- 
bett Melcher, illustrating; George Melcher, landscape 
painting, and Elizabeth Torrey, dramatic art and English. 
Mr. Volk recently returned from a tour of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, where he entertained the Sierra Club 
of Los Angeles while on its annual outing there. 

Notes, 

A. L, Black, baritone, of New York City, is the guest 
of Dr. and Mrs. Charles Hare at the Merritt Jones Hotel. 
Mr. Black delighted their friends with several solos last 
Sunday evening, Jessie Trenery, of St. Joseph, Mo., ac- 
companying him 

A huge bulletin board enclosed in glass has been posted 
on Santa Monica Boulevard announcing the new faculty 
of the Nordskog Music and Fine Arts Studios, on which 
a large space is reserved for the display weekly of the 
MusicaL Courier, showing the musical activities in this 
district, and hundreds of people are reading its contents 
with interest. 

Great interest is being shown in the records and ma- 
chines recently put on the market by the Brunswick 
Phonograph Company, which has established an agency 
with the Rexall Drug Company of this city. 

A delightful musical program was given at the First 
Christian Church on the evening of July 30, at which time 
Mrs. Lois Gates Poor, of Los Angeles, gave dramatic 
numbers 

Mrs. Will Abbott was the vocalist, and B. Schute, Emma 
Ramstead and Lucile Hancock, the instrumentalists, who 
furnished a delightful program at the Santa Monica 
W. . U. medal contest last Thursday evening in the 
City Assembly Hall. DS. 


NEW BOSTONIANS’ “OPERA 
WINS FAVOR IN OAKLAND 


A Week of Creditable Performances Presented—Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlos Troyer Pass Away—Notes 

Oakland, Cal., August 14, 1920.—A brief season of light 
opera opened at Ye Liberty Playhouse on Sunday, August 
8, by The New Bostonians, including Mabel Riegelman, 
Jefferson de Angelis, Edith Benjamin, and other stars who 
scored successes in the recent opera season at the ( olumbia 
Theater, San Francisco. “The Prince of Pilsen,” fea- 
turing Jefferson de Angelis, was the opening presenta- 
tion. “The Firefly,” with Mabel Riegelman, was the pre- 
sentation Tuesday evening; Wednesday matinee and eve- 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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JOSEPH GEORGE 
Jacobson 


writes: 


**The admirable endurance of 
the Baldwin which |] 
have been using exclusively for 
the past years, has prompted 
me to purchase for my studio 
The 


and 


Pianos, 


another Baldwin Piano. 
responsive tone qualities 
even action of your pianos | 
can heartily endorse.’ 

Joseph George Jacobson 


The fact that 


Baldwin 


Piano 


is the choice of artists 
for their homes, their 
studios, and for their 
concert tours, gives to 
the Baldwin dealer 
an invaluable pres- 
tige, whether his be 
a large or a small 


store. 
Che Baldwin Piano Company 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK 
142 W. 4th St. 323 S. Wabash Av. 665 Fifth Av. 
ST. LOUIS INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 
1111 Olive St.’ 18 N. Penn’a St. 5215S. Fourth Av 
DENVER SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
1636 California St. 310 Sutter St. 1911 Elm St. 
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FRANKLIN RIKE 


TENOR TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Stedic (Tecsdays and Fridays) 1425 Broadway, Phone Bryant 127 
Philedelpbie Stedie (Mondays ond Thersdays) 1714 Chestent Strest, Phone Lecast 3447 
Concert Pianist 


: ZALI oad and Instructor 


Studio: 322 West 107th Street, New York 
For Concerts and Recitals 
Apply A. ZALES, 322 West 107th Street 





New York 


GRACE FREEMAN 


Violinist 
164 Waverly Place, N. Y. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS so 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 


J. FRED WOLLE 


NIST 
MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRAN 
Address: The Rockingham, 216 West 56th Street, New overs City 


PAUL STOEVING 


Teacher of the Violin and Bowing Specialist. 


Tel. 1938 Spring 








ORGA 
THE WOLFSOHN 


Management: 








SUMMER 
TE 


Master Formerly 
Professor at the Guild Hall School of Music tnd Triality College 
ol Music, London, England. Author of “The Art bs by, Bow- 
ing.” “The Story of the Violin,” etc. Speci of Teach- 


Prof. Stoeving’s new work “The eed of the 
Subtletica.” Just published by Carl Fischer 


ers in the use of 
Bow and Bowing 
Residence Studio: 
235-9 West 108th St. (near Broadway), Phone Academy 790, New York 








AMERICAN SYNCOPATED 
ORCHESTRA AND SINGERS 


For dates, Season 1920-1921, address 
ia Jos ad Ad, tr 


JAMES R. SAVILLE, 3623 PINE GROVE AVE., 





CHICAGO, ILL. 











EDNA THOMAS 


MEZZO 
American Concert Tour 1919-20 
CATHARINE CAMERON, 1425 Broadway, New York City 


trection: 


‘- COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Has removed to 114-116 East 65th Street (38th Year) 
Aut Beancugs oy Music Tavont sy Eminent Instauctors 





Summer Course in Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition 
and Cenducting, for Advanced Students and Music Teachers. 











foestel Vocal Course in Grand Opera Singing ana Acting. July— 
uguet. 
‘ Cc. HEIN, A. FRAEMCKE, Directors. 
Catalog on Applicetion. 
CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 
Prima Donna Vocal 
Soprano Teacher 


Formerly conductor Metropol- 


From Covent Garden, London, 
New York, ane 


Metropolitan Opera, New | itan Opera, 

York, ete. foals a Sor Opera, | European theatres. Coach 

Concert and O Mme. Adelina Patti, Calvé, 
Also: VOCAL TUITION. Nordica and other celebrities. 

Address: 57 West 58th St., N. Y. City Phone: Plaza 9936 











“A Real Artist” 





Photo by 
Charlotte Fairchild, N. Y, 
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BARITONE 


Management: 


ANTONIA SAWYER Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Frieda Hempel as Jenny Lind 
at Centennial Concert 


America will pay tribute to Jenny Lind on October 6, the 
one hundredth anniversary of the birth of the Swedish 
Nightingale, whom P. T. Barnum brought to this country 
on her spectacular concert tour. The centennial is to be 
commemorated throughout the music loving world. In 
Sweden, in England, and in other countries where she sang, 
— plans are under way to honor the greatest singer of 
ver time. 

Her admirers in New York City will celebrate the event 
in a unique way. They will give an historical concert— 
reproducing the first concert Jenny Lind gave in this coun- 
try, bringing back the stage picture and atmosphere of that 
memorable night of September 11, 1850. The tickets and 
printed programs will be replicas of the rare and much 
treasured originals. The ushers again will wear bright hued 
rosettes and bear wands tipped with ribbons. The same 
program will be sung and played. And the net proceeds 
of the concert will go to the same charitable institutions 
which Jenny Lind selected as the beneficiaries of the original 
concert. 

Frieda Hempel will appear in the role of her famous prede- 
cessor. She was chosen because, of all singers since that 
time—according to history and tradition—her voice, her art 
and her personality are said to most strikingly resemble 
those rare endowments of the earlier Queen of Song. 

Miss Hempel, who will return from Europe just in time 
to open her season with the Jenny Lind concert, will wear an 
exact copy of the gown worn by the nineteenth century 
diva; she will sing the same arias, and play her own accom- 
paniments to the same group of songs on the same piano 
Jenny Lind played them—a piano autographed by the 
Swedish Nightingale on the night of her American debut. 

Arthur Middleton, who is to be the assisting baritone; 
Signor Belletti, will also “dress the part,” and the orches- 
tra is to be garbed in the quaint suits and frilled shirts of 
earlier days. 

The centennial concert will be given in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of October 6. Castle Garden, the scene of 
Jenny Lind’s first American triumph, has been transformed 
into the Aquarium, and thus is deprived of the honor of 
housing another memorable audience. It is contemplated 
to hold a centennial exhibit, however, in the old circular 
building in Battery Park from October 1 to October 10. 
Many of Jenny Lind’s personal belongings and many inter- 
esting relics associated with her tour here will be shown. 
The old. Chickering concert grand will have its place of 
honor. 

On the afternoon of October 6 a group of her admirers, 
through the courtesy of the park commissioners of New 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL, 
Soprano. 


York City, will present to the Aquarium a marble bust of 
Jenny Lind and a portrait of the famous singer, both made 
for her when she was in this country. 

Their Excellencies, Ira N. Morris, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Sweden, and W. F. A. Ekengren, Swedish Minister 
to the United States, are the honorary patrons of the Jenny 
Lind Centennial. The list of patrons and patronesses also 
includes names prominent in New York music, art and 
society circles. 





National Symphony Completes Plans 


Ten o'clock on the morning of September 1 will start the 
new season of the National Symphony Orchestra. From 
that hour, set for the first rehearsal and the first meeting 
of Artur Bodanzky with the reconstituted organization 
over which he will preside, until the night of May 3, 1921, 
the date of the last concert of the season, there will be no 
cessation of the activities of the orchestra. 

The first concert will be given on October 8, so that 
more than five weeks will be devoted to preliminary re- 
hearsals. Already the hundred men assembled from vari- 
ous cities are well acquainted, most of them having played 
together during the eight weeks of concerts in the Lewi- 
sohn Stadium of the College of the City of New York, 
which came to an end on last Friday. 

Since the close of the last season a large quantity of 
music has arrived from Vienna and Paris for use by the 
orchestra, almost the first shipments since the war started. 
In addition to this, a shipment of violins has been received 
and other instruments have been added to the equipment 
of the orchestra. 

Sixty concerts in Carnegie Hall, thirty afternoons and 
thirty evenings, compose the regular symphony series, In 
addition to these there will be ten Sunday night concerts 
in Carnegie Hall and five in the Hippodrome. The pro- 
grams for these will be of a more popular nature than 
those arranged for the regular concerts. 

The orchestra also will play four times in Newark as 
part of Joseph A. Fuerstman’s World Famous Artists’ 
Series, twice under Mr. Bodanzky and twice under Willem 
Mengelberg as guest conductor, and an equal number of 
times in Yonkers as part of the Yonkers Artists’ Series 
under the management of Bertha Sharp Wolf. Mr. Bo- 
danzky and Mr. Mengelberg also will divide these perform- 
ances, 

As now constituted the orchestra has Scipione Guidi 
as concertmaster, Adolph Bak as second concertmaster, 
and the following as first instrument players of the various 
choirs: second violins, Alexis Kundisch; violas, Hans 
Werner ; cello, Cornelius Van Vliet ; basses, Anselem For- 
tier ; flutes, Daniel Maquarre; oboes, Attilio Marchetti ; 
clarinets, Albert Chiaferelli; bassoons, Benjamin Kohon; 
trumpets, Vincent Buono; horns, Domenico Caputo; trom- 
bones, J. Falconi; tuba, Emil Weber; harps, Theodore 
Cella; tympani, Richard Beecher; battery, Jacob Wolf. 

The list of soloists announced consists of Fritz Kreis- 
ler, Jan Kubelik, Francis Macmillen, Albert Spalding, Al- 
exander Schmuller, Efrem Zimbalist and Arigo Serato, 
violinists ; Pablo Casals, cellist; Louis Bailly, violist; Serge 
Rachmaninoff Guiomar Novaes, Olga Samaroff,; Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, Heinrich Gebhard, Mischa Levitski, John 
Powell, Leopold Godowsky, Rudolph Ganz, Ignatz Fried- 
man, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Arthur Rubinstein, Yolando 
Méré, Leo Ornstein, and Matilda Locus, pianists; Frances 
Alda and Julia Claussen, singers. 


Ponselle’s Forthcoming Concert Tour 


The forthcoming season will witness the most compre- 
hensive concert tour that has so far been undertaken by 
Rosa Ponselle, dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Miss Ponselle’s concert season, as so far 
booked, opens on October 8 at Worcester, Mass., where 
she has been engaged as one of the stars of the autumn 
festival. Miss Ponselle’s fall tour includes also Columbus, 
Evansville, Chicago, Detroit, Nashville, and Tulsa, Okla., 
after which her time to March 6 will be taken up at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. On March 8, Miss Ponselle 
opens her spring tour at Jacksonville, Fia., appearing suc- 


cessively at Savannah, Ga.; Atlanta, Montgomery, New 
York City (Rubinstein Club, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel), 
Boston (two appearances), Washington, D. C.; Toledo, 


Ohio; Yonkers, New Haven, Waterbury and 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Providence, R. I., and Springfield. 
Mass. On April 17, Miss Ponselle returns to the Metro- 


politan Opera House for a week of special performances 
and leaves again late in April for her spring festival tour, 
which opens at Denver, Col. Miss Ponselle has been en- 
gaged as the star of the Hays (Kan.) May Festival, also 
re-engaged for Houston, Tex. At Columbus, Ohio; Chi- 
cago, Detroit, and New Haven, Conn., Miss Ponselle will 
have the assistance in her concerts of her sister, Carmela 
Ponselle, mezzo-soprano. 


Ellen Beach Yaw Marries Franklin Cannon 


Ellen Beach Yaw, the American coloratura soprano, 
whose voice is renowned on account of its phenomenal 
upward range, was married on August 22, at the home of 
her sister, Mrs. B. F. Thorpe, in Los Angeles, Cal., to 
Franklin Cannon, the pianist. After a short tour of the 
coast resorts they will be at home at Mme. Yaw’s residence 
in Covina. It is Mme. Yaw’s second marriage. 


= SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND 
Maker of many Singers now prominent before mee pu 
for her tee Voice Placement and Tone Development. 
ments secured. 


FALL COURS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


Mrs. Frederick Snyder 


Authorized Teacher of the 
Vannini Method of Singing 


Studio: The Nevada Apts., 2025 Broadway, (70th St.,) New York 
Phone 6441 Columbus 


RUDOLPH BOCHCO 


RUSSIAN VIOLINIST 


DEBUT AT CARNEGIE HALL 
Sat. Afternoon, Oct. 2, 1920 
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Atlantic City, N. J.—(See letter on another page.) 

Bridgeport, Conn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Bridgton, Me.—(See letter on another page.) 

Charleston, S. C., August 12, 1920,—Mary V, McBee, 
the principal of Ashley Hall—the large and well. known 
girls’ boarding school—announces that she has secured for 
the head of the piano department next season the pianist, 
Clara Otten Swoboda. Although having passed a great part 
of her life abroad studying with Godowsky, Bernhard 
Scholz, Robert Hopfer, Clara Schumann, D’Albert and 
Gottfried Galston, Mrs. Sw a is an American, a sister 
of Anna Otten, founder of the Otten String Quartet. Mrs. 
Swoboda has achieved an enviable position not only as peda- 
gogue, coach, concert pianist and ensemble player, but has 
received much commendation for her excellent work as 
conductor of the Children’s Choir in Munich. The criti- 
cisms of her recitals during the past seasbn speak of “tone 
of haunting beauty and real power, her ripe musicianship, 
authoritative style and remarkable technical command.” 
Galston in his certificate writes: “Clara Swoboda has an 
active future both as pedagogue and virtuoso and before her 
lies a brilliant master period.” Students, therefore, regis- 
tering in the piano department of Ashley Hall will be for- 
tunate in the opportunity for study under this distinguished 
artist. The violin classes will be under Marie Baker, who 
for nine years has ably filled the position as head of this 
department. Miss Baker will also resume the post of con- 
certmistress of the Charleston Symphony Orchestra, in ad- 
dition to her work with Ashley Hall and the string quartet. 
Caroline Allen Baker, a pupil of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Tamburello, Paola Giorza and Adele 
Laeis Baldwin have been re-engaged for the vocal depart- 
ment. 


Chautauqua, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page ) 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 


Huntington, W. Va., August 10, 1920.—The first con- 
cert of the Musical Art Society of Huntington, under the 
direction of Hosford Plowe, took place recently. mis- 
cellaneous program was presented, the ensemble of the club 
being especially good. Grant Hadley, baritone, was the 
assisting artist, with Aurora Leedom at the piano. 

Belford Cheadle, baritone, a pupil of Marguerite Nee- 
kamp-Stein, gave a very delightful song recital at the 
Woman’s Club. His program included arias from “Pag- 
liacci” and “La Gioconda,” as well as groups of songs by 
Sibella, Handel, Hahn, Tschaikowsky, MacDowell, Del 
Riego, Campbell-Tipton, Reichardt, Speaks, Lieurance and 
Ward-Stephens. 

Mary Nash, a pupil of Mildred Macgeorge, of Marshall 
College, was heard in a piano recital at the College Audi- 
torium. She was assisted by Mary Crum-Park, soprano. 

Helen Tufts-Lanhon appeared in a song recital at the 
Woman’s Club, Tuesday, July 27. The first four groups 
consisted of songs by Carissimi, Giordano, Scarlatti, Per- 
golesi, Franz, Schubert, Lully, Hahn, Rabey, Gretchaninoff 
and Rachmaninoff. For these numbers the singer accom- 
panied herself, and they were admirably done. The final 
group consisted of songs in manuscript by Bagby, the ac- 
companiments being played by the composer. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—(See ‘Music on _ the 
Slope.”) 
Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Salt Lake City, Utah, August 11, 1920.—Among the 
many musical festivals of the past few months the rendition 
of “The Creation” on the campus of the University of Utah 
possesses a unique interest, for in this event the “help hu- 
manity” spirit finds its truest expression. It is the belief 
of Squire Coop, founder and conductor of the Salt Lake 
Oratorio Society, that lofty sentiment, coupled with sub- 
lime music, becomes a potent factor in civic life in propor- 
tion as it permeates the entire community. His chorus 
gives few oratorios, but they give these over and over again 
with the co-operation of churches, clubs and other organ- 
izations. Members of the City Commission, the supervisor 
of municipal recreation, the president of the Commercial 
Club and the president of the university have become inter- 
ested in this movement and helped to make it possible to 
present the oratorio with a chorus of 250, full orchestra 
and soloists, free to the public. The University of Utah 
is on the “bench” overlooking Salt Lake City, with the 
broad valley and lake in the distance. The John R. Park 
Building formed a marble back curtain for the chorus and 
orchestra grouped at its base. The audience was seated on 
the slope of the lawn partially enclosed by the circle of uni- 
versity buildings, and above and beyond the singers rose the 
mighty Wasatch Range, clothed in blue and purple, with 
here and there a cloud giving back the glow of the sunset 
from across the valley. “Now Vanish Before the Holy 
Beams” was sung with fine effect by Jack Summerhays, 
recently returned from study and operatic work in the 
Eastern States. Mr. Summerhays is one of the young 
singers of whom Salt Lake City is justly proud. His voice 
is pure and beautiful in quality, and his singing 


Pacific 


throughout was marked by excellent taste and re- 
straint. Herbert Gould, bass, of Chicago, appeared 
in Salt Lake for the first time. His interpretation 


of “Rolling in Foaming Billows” was unusual, the first 
part rugged and powerful, with none of the timidity on the 
upper notes sometimes noticeable with heavy voices. Mar- 
jorie Dodge Warner, also from Chicago, is an old favorite 
in Salt Lake, having sung no less than five times for the 
Oratorio Society, always with marked success. She was 
absolute mistress of her part on this occasion, her vocaliz- 
ing in “The Lord Is Great” being of an exquisite order. 
The ensemble work of the soloists was excellent, especially 
the duet by Mrs. Warner and Mr. Summerhays, both voices 
having the delightful quality of blending with others. The 
efforts of the chorus and orchestra received favorable com- 
ment, although the latter had some difficulty in keeping the 
breeze from carrying off their scores. “The Heavens Are 
Telling” was perhaps the most appreciated of the choruses. 
It was sung in all the glory of the sunset. The blues and 
purples of the Wasatch faded in the gathering twilight. 
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The flag fluttered more quietly from its staff in the center 
of the campus. As its crimson grew less distinct, the vio- 
lins took up the well known arpeggio and from thousands 
came what seemed a spontaneous tribute to flag and country, 
“O, say, can you see.” With much lingering and greeting 
of friends, the crowd moved toward the gates while the or- 
chestra and chorus breathed those simplest of melodies, 
“Just a Song at Twilight” and “Till We Meet Again.” 


San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Santa Monica, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 


St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 


Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge Songs Popular 


The music publishing firm of Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge 
has published some very charming and successful songs, as 
most of the prominent artists know. Recently, however, 
the firm broke all records in having its songs sung at the 
Leman Symphony Concerts at Atlantic City. During the 
first two weeks in August when Lewis James Howell, 
baritone, appeared as one of the soloists, not a day went 
by that the program didn’t include one of the Hinds, Hay- 
den & Eldredge songs, Following is the schedule: August 
1, Sunday afternoon, “Somewhere, Someday,” Francis, 
sung by Ruth Lloyd Kinney, contralto; August 2, after- 
noon, “When Your Ship Comes In,” Strickland; August 2, 
evening, “In Arcady,” McManus; August 3, afternoon, 
“In the Afterglow,” Grey; August 3, evening, “A Southern 
Lullaby,” Terry ; August 4, afternoon, “Garden of Dreams,” 
McManus; August 4, evening, “Somewhere, Someday,” 
Francis; August 5, afternoon, “The Lilac Tree,” Gartlan; 
August 5, evening, “Just a Rose,” Brothers; August 6, 
evening, “Home, Sweet Home, Lullaby,” Brothers; Aug- 
ust 7, afternoon, “The Little Fisherman,” Lane; August 7, 
evening, “When Your Ship Comes In,” Strickland; August 
8, afternoon, “When Your Ship Comes In,” Strickland; 
August 9, afternoon, “Somewhere, Someday,” Francis; 
August 9, evening, “Margot,” Reddick; August 10, after- 
noon, “Garden of Dreams,” McManus; August 10, evening, 
“Southern Lullaby,” Terry; August 11, afternoon, “Just a 
Rose,” Brothers; August 11, evening, “In the Afterglow,” 
Grey; August 12, afternoon, “In Arcady,” McManus; 
August, 12, evening, “Somewhere, Someday,” Francis; 
August 13, evening, “Home Sweet Home Lullaby,” Broth- 
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ers; August 14, afternoon, “When My Ship Comes In,” 
Strickland; August 14,. evening, “The Little Fisherman,” 
Lane. 


Bertha Stocking Again at N. Y. U. 


A lecture-recital on “Shakespearean Songs” was given at 
the New York University by Homer A. Watt, Mary Duncan 
Wiemann, soprano, and William Lyndon Wright, baritone. 
Bertha Stocking, the very gifted young pianist-accompanist, 
pupil of Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bertiimen, gave ex- 
cellent support to the singers, as well as to a double quartet 
of solo voices. Mrs. Stocking, who is also an excellent 
soloist, will be one of the pianists to appear at the La Forge- 
Bertimen studios in one of the summer recitals given there 
On this occasion Mrs, Stocking will present “The Seasons,” 
by Tschaikowsky. 

Carl Kinsey in Paris 

Carl D. Kinsey, the genial manager of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College and of the annual North Shore Festivals at 
Evanston, Ill., is making a short trip through Europe. He 
has been in London and is now in Paris, which he finds the 
quietest city of all, with good food and prices not unrea- 
sonable from an American standpoint. Mr. Kinsey is 
completing a tour of the battlefields this week and will sail 
for home August 28 on the steamship Imperator. 
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(Continued from page 31.) 
ning, “The Bohemian Girl”; Thursday evening, “The 
Firefly”; Friday evening, “The Prince of Pilsen,” Sat- 
urday matinee and evening, “The Firefly” and Sunday 
evening, “The Bohemian Girl.” 
Cartos Troyer, Composer, Passes Away. 

Carlos Troyer died of a lingering illness, at the age 
of eighty-three, in Berkeley, on Monday, July 26. Some 
time prior to his death the Professor became very feeble, 
losing his eyesight and hearing. The following extract 
is from an article in the Pacific Coast Musical Review: 
“Carlos ‘Troyer, distinguished because of the splendid 
work he did as compiler of traditional Indian folklore, 
particularly that of the Zuni Indians, and also a composer 
of other commendable works contributed more 
to the musical literature of the country than most of the 
latter day composers. Professor Troyer came to the 
United States about fifty years ago and resided in San 
Francisco about twenty-five years. At one time he taught 
at Mills College. He played the violin ever since he 
was twelve years old, but later studied and played the 
piano. He was a thorough theoretician and his compo- 
sitions breathe the atmosphere of the old school... . 
Unlike most composers of Indian music Professor Troyer 
did not mar the original character of the works. He 
translated the Indian Music into modern idiom without 
changing its character and primitive simplicity. . . . His 
knowledge of Indian music was based upon his actual ex- 
perience while a guest of certain tribes, especially the 
Zunis. In addition to this Indian music Professor 
Troyer wrote some interesting and invaluable treatises 
on Indian music, compiled while he was in the employ of 
the government.” 

Professor Troyer was a native of Frankfort, Ger- 
many. Virginia Troyer, his wife, was very ill and 
feeble at the time of his death and has since died in 
Berkeley, August 9. She was seventy years of age and 
a native of New York. 

BerKELEY VIOLINIST MARRIES. 


Phyllis Helen Harms, daughter of commissioner of 
public supplies, E. T. Harms, was married to George C. 
Eldredge, at the Harms residence, August 12. Miss 
Harms is an accomplished violinist and prominently affili- 
ated with the leading musical circles of the east bay. She 
will continue her study of music. 

Notes. 


Prominent in San Francisco musical circles is Rosa 
Honyikova, dramatic soprano, who gave the usual Sunday 
afternoon Half Hour of Music last Sunday at the Greek 
Theater, Berkeley. This is her last appearance before 
leaving for New York. 

A new march, “Who Will Marry Me?” by Joseph D. 
Redding, well known member of the Bohemian Club, was 
one of the headline numbers given by the Oakland Munici- 
pal Band, directed by Paul Steindorff, at Lakeside Park 
Sunday, August 8. Rea Harkness, baritone, courtesy of 
Leo Feist Music Company, was the vocal soloist. These 
Sunday afternoon concerts always attract thousands of 
listeners. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl E. Anderson, well known vocal solo- 
ists and teachers of Oakland and San Francisco, have 
recently returned from a trip to Denver. Mr. Anderson 
was a delegate to the National Convention of the Lion’s 
Club. 

Walter L. Heino proposes to start the Capland Glenview 
Glee Club in the near future. 

The first of a series of municipal band concerts to be 
held at the bandstand on Nevin avenue, Richmond, dur- 
ing the months of August, September and October, was 
given August 6, by the Municipal Band, under the direc- 
tion of A. A. Hart, when the program received generous 
applause. B.A. T. 


BEHYMER OFFERS NOTABLE 
ARTISTS FOR LOS ANGELES 


Many New to Coast Audiences on List as Well as Former 
Favorites—Grauman Orchestra Increased to Sixty-five 
Men—Saslavsky Trio to Give Concert Series in 
Denver—Notes 
Los Angeles, Cal., August 11, 1920.—Many artists new 
to the Western Coast will be heard in the excellent Phil- 
harmonic Course, which L. E. Behymer will present to his 
Los Angeles audiences this season. Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
the pianist, will be the first, opening the afternoon course, 
and later Lada, the dancer; Raoul Vidas, French violinist ; 
the Salzedo Harp Ensemble; Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, 
and Povla Frijsch, Danish soprano, will claim recognition. 
A notable list of well know favorites will return to delight 
their many friends, among them Frances Alda, Anna Case, 
Emilio de Gogorza, Arthur Hackett, Jean Gerady, Josef 
Lhevinne, Pasquale Amato and Theo Karl. This splendid 
list, in connection with the many orchestral concerts, will 

satisfy the most rapacious music lover. 

GraAUMAN’s ORCHESTRA INCREASED TO SixtTy-Five MEN. 

There is still another symphony. orchestra besides the 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the Los Angeles Symphony— 
Grauman’s Symphony Orchestra, which gives Sunday con- 
certs to immense audiences even during these summer days. 
Last Sunday, Olga Steeb was the soloist, playing the Liszt 
piano concert in B flat major, many admirers of the bril- 
liant pianist attending the event. ? ce 

Alexander Saslavsky has resigned his position as concert- 
master of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra to accept 
the chair of concertmaster with Grauman’s Orchestra, which 
is to be enlarged to sixty-five men in October. Grauman’s 
new theater will accommodate even a larger force and the 
organization will be increased to eighty-five men, Arthur 
Kay conducting. 

No Vacation ror AxEL SIMONSEN. 

The well known cellist, Axel Simonsen, will have a very 
busy season this winter—in fact, his activities have not 
ceased during the summer months for much of his time is 
occupied at his studio in the Blanchard Building, where his 
enthusiastic pupils claim his attention. When questioned 
about vacation plans, he replied that his many engagements 
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as cello soloist with the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
and with the Saslavsky Trio would not permit much relaxa- 
tion but that he would find recreation in the intended tour 
of the trio. 

Sastavsky Trio to Give Denver Concert Serigs. 

Next month the Saslavsky Trio will go to Denver, giving 
concerts there and at other Colorado and mid-western cities, 
returning in time for the beginning of the Los Angeles 
season. The concerts to be given by the Saslavsky Trio 
will present visiting as well as resident artists in ensemble. 
The programs will be arranged from the following works, 
several of which will receive their first public hearing 
locally: Piano quintets—Beethoven, Schumann, Novak, 
Dvorak; piano quartets—Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Saint-Saéns, Richard Strauss, Paul Lekeu; trios—Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Schubert, Ru- 
binstein, Brahms, Arensky, Tschaikowsky, Ravel, Sinding 
Dvorak; sonatas—Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Rubin- 
stein, Henriot Levy, Melartin, Dvorak, Richard Strauss, 
Brahms, Bernard, Faure and Debussy. American com- 
posers will be represented by Chadwick, Cadman, Schoen- 
feld, Webster, McCoy and Goldmark. No compositions 
from last season will be repeated unless by special request. 
The concerts will be given the last Monday evening in each 
month, beginning November 29. 

Notes. 

A number of changes and improvements are being made 
in the Philharmonic Auditorium in preparation for the 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra concerts, and the first 
of these concerts in the more commodious and spacious 
quarters are eagerly awaited. 

Clifford Lott, popular baritone and well known teacher, 
has returned from a visit to Chicago and Columbus. Later 
he visited San Francisco and spent several weeks with his 
friend, Percy Rector Stevens. 

The Scotti Grand Opera Company will be an October 
attraction here. 

Vincent Jones, head of the harmony department at 
U. S. C. College of Music, is spending the month of August 
in Seattle. J. W. 


Hinton’s Piano Concerto to Be Published 


For a piano concerto that enjoyed as many performances 
while still in manuscript as has Arthur Hinton’s concerto 
in D minor, and to remain unpublished this long while 
seems almost unbelievable. War conditions, however, are 
no doubt behind it all. First heard in London, at Queen’s 
Hall, under the direction of the composer, it was given 
there later on again at the London Symphony concerts and 
by the Royal Philharmonic Society, on both occasions 
under Arthur Nikisch. In the United States it was first 
presented at the Worcester Festival, played by Katharine 
Goodson, and also appeared on the programs of the Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and Minneapolis Symphony concerts. 

Arthur Nikisch considered the piano concerto of Arthur 
Hinton’s “an enrichment of the piano literature, for which 
we must be grateful.” He furthermore states that “It 
is full of imagination in the invention, the musical de- 
velopment is excellent, and it is splendidly orchestrated. 
Since, besides this, it is highly effective and grateful 
for the virtuoso, I am convinced that pianists will have 
delight in taking this concerto into their repertories,” 


Schofield at Nantucket 


Edgar Schofield appeared as soloist recently in a musicale 
given at the Nantucket Yacht Club, Nantucket, Mass. His 
programmed numbers included “Vittoria, mio core” (Coris- 
simi), “Povero mari nar” (Milliotti), “L’amour de moi” 
(old French), “Le Cor” (Fevrier), “May the Maiden” 
(John Alden Carpenter), “Leezie Lindsay” (Scotch ballad, 
arranged by Fritz Kreisler), “Standin’ in de Need o’ Prayer” 
(negro spiritual arranged by William Reddick), “Green 
Grows the Rushes, O” (arranged by H. Barlow) and “In- 
victus” by Bruno Huhn. On the program with Mr. Scho- 
field appeared Irene Williams, soprano, who delighted in 
songs by Rubinstein, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Woodman, White 
and Herbert. The accompanist was Ellmer Zoller, whose 
splendid work at the piano added materially to the success 
of the occasion. 
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[Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 


Recently there have been many anonymous letters 
received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such communications, 
and notice is given that all letters, to receive an answer, 
must have the name of the writer attached and address 
given. No attention will be paid to others. The many 
letters of thanks received prove the value of the infor- 
mation that has been given to inquirers. If you are 
serious in your question, sign your name and receive 
the benefit of the Information Bureau’s answers.] 


RANGE OF A TENOR VOICE. 


“What are the highest and lowest notes reached by a tenor?” 

Arias in “William Tell” and “La Juive’”’ call for a D (the ninth 
above middle C) from the tenor, although the average tenor voice 
ends with the C.(octave above middle C) and there is many a tenor 
who would be glad to be able to sing even this note well. Some freak 
voices even run higher. A tenor known to the Information Bureau 
sang pure head tones (not falsetto) of power and good quality right 
up to the G (twelfth above middle C) but the extra notes were of 
no use to him, never being called for by composers. The tenor 
range is practically an even two octaves, the lowest effective note 
for most voices—and practically the lowest written for the voice— 
being the C below middle C. 


Wuicu HucuHes? 


“I notice ori occasional programs the names of Hughes is 
given for certain arrangements of music. Which Hughes is 
it, Edwin Hughes, Lillian Hughes, or who?” 

In the case of piano music it is most likely to be Edwin Hughes, 
as he has done a lot of excellent editing, transcribing and arrang- 
ing. In the case of songs it is probably the English composer, Her- 
bert Hughes, whose fine arrangements of Irish folk songs are well 
known and often sung. 

Wuere Is He? 


“I would greatly appreciate it if you could inform me of the 
present whereabouts of Alphonse Rohrer, composer-pianist.’ 

The Information Bureau regrets being unable to give Mr. Rohrer’s 
address as, after many inquiries, no one could be found who 
knows where he is, 

Wuen Were Tuey Born? 
“Would you kindly send me the following information which 

I wish to use next winter in a course am giving in a music 

school. Date of birth, place and teacher of Leo Ornstein, 

Serge Prokofeff, Ethel Leginska, Guiomar Novaes, Galli-Curci, 

and Stravinsky.” ’ 

Ornstein was born at Krementchug (Russia), December 11, 1895. 
He studied at the Petrograd Conservatory and then at the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, New York City. Serge Progofieff was born 
in 1891, the place of birth not given; He studied with Liadoff at 
the Petrograd Conservatory. Leginska was born at Hull, England, 
1883, and studied at the Hoch Conservatory, Frankfort, ‘and after- 
ward with Leschetizky in Vienna. Novaes’ birthplace was Sao Joao 
di Boa Vista, Brazil, February 18, 1891; she was a pupil of Prof. 
Chiafarelli at Sao Paulo. Stravinsky was born in Oranienbaum 
near Petrograd, June 17, 1882, and studied with — Korsakoff. 
Galli-Curci’s birthplace was Milan, November 18, 1889 


Wit Sue Give RecitTats? 


“Is Ethel Leginska going to give recitals during the year of 
1920? If so where and when?” 
No, Leginska will not give recitals the coming season. 


Appress oF MartHA Berc Hutson WANTED. 


“The American Red Cross is trying to locate Martha Berg 
Hulson, who was a mezzo soprano with one of the Frohman 
Opera Companies. Her father, Hugo Berg, is now living in 
Coblenz, Germany, and last heard from her in 1917. He is 
an American citizen, born in Milwaukee about seventy years 
ago. At the present time he is living on an allowance from 
the American Red Cross at Coblenz. As he has no one from 
whom he could get any assistance, he is exceedingly anxious 
to locate his daughter and return to this country. We are hop- 
ing that you may have some knowledge of Miss Hulson, and 
any information you could give would be greatly appreciated.” 

A letter was written to Daniel Frohman, to which the following is 
reply. “We do not know anything about Martha Berg Hulson and 
we find no record of her here.” 

Should anyone have knowledge of Miss Hulson will they kindly 
send it either to the office of the Musicat Courter or to The Ameri- 
can Red Cross, 44 East 23rd Street., New York City, who will 
forward the information to the American Red Cross at Coblenz. 


Auice, Not Grace, 


In a recent issue of the Musica Courier the name of a composer 
was given as Grace W. Conant; it should have been Alice W. She 
is now in New York studying with Oscar Saenger. During ‘the 
past year she sang with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. Her 
sister, Mrs. Grace W. Mabee, is president of the largest musical 
club in California, the Wa Wan Club. Mrs. Maybee recently aay 
some of Jessie L. Gaynor’s songs at San Diego, at the request o 
the composer. Mrs. Mabee also sings many of Cadman’s songs, es- 
pecially the Indian ones. 


Tue MAIN ATTRACTION, 


“Will you kindly advise me of all the operas in which the 
baritone is the main attraction and has the most to sing.’ 
Some of the operas of the standard “fe rtory in which the principal 
role is sung by the baritone are: igoletto,”” “Don Giovanni,” 
“Barber of Bagdad” (bass-baritone), ‘Il Tabarro,” ‘Falstaff’ (bass- 
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baritone), ‘‘Feuersnot,” 
“Hans Heiling,” “The 
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“Die Meistersinger,” “Flying Dutchman,” 
3 Merry Wives of Windsor” (bass- baritone), 
“Marriage of Figaro.” There are many operas, such as “Pagliacci,” 
“The Magic Flute,” “Otello,” etc., in which the baritone role is as 
important as any other. 


A New Musicat Society. 
“I have just succeeded in founding a musical society in Fari- 


bault, Minn., and thought when organizing that would get 
the club into’ the State Federation of Music Clubs. I find there 
is no Federation of Music Clubs in Minnesota. This seems 


strange with a music center like Minneapolis with its Symphony 

Orchestra, and St. Paul with its successful Schubert Club. 

I suppose, however, that our club can enter the National Federa- 

tion of Music Clubs and would like to know how to go about 

it. Who is national president and what is her address?” 

Mrs. Frank A. Sieberling is om of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs and her address is Stan-Hywet Hall, North 
Portage Path, Akron, Ohio. It is rather surprising to find — 
clubs, 
but perhaps if the matter is agitated something can be done. Mrs. 
Sieberling is a most enthusiastic worker for “music in every town” 
and she is sure to take a personal interest in the matter. 





STRACCIARI, THE GREAT 
BARITONE IS AN AMAZING SINGER 


By Charles Henry Meltzer 








By most good judges of the art of song, Riccardo Strac- 
ciari, the Italian baritone, is ranked above his most accom- 
plished rivals, One may be more sensational as a vocalist. 
Another may, as an interpreter of certain characters, be 
quite his equal. But as an artist, and especially as a concert 
singer, he stands alone—among all the baritones. 

Riccardo Stracciari is still in the flush of manhood and at 
the height of his artistic triumphs. He was born at Bo- 
logna, in the heart of Italy, a few miles distant from the 
romantic Apennines, He studied at the Bologna Conserva- 
tory and made his debut, at the Pagliano Opera House in 
Florence, in a performance of Perosi’s oratorio-drama, 

“The Resurrection of Lazarus.” But he was destined for 
an operatic life and, before very long, he was a star in all 
the opera houses of his native land. He owed his quick 
success abroad to his warm, resonant voice, his wonderful 
diction and his personality. It was by no means an aggres- 
sive personality. For, though for many years he has graced 
the stage, Stracciari is, as he assures his friends, “a man 
first and an artist next.” Throughout his life he has kept 
free of intrigues, preferring to win laurels, if he could, 
by his own merit. He cares for singing more than for 
great acting on the opera boards. In this he shares the 
views of famous artists like Maurice Renaud and Jean de 
Reszke, 

He followed up his early successes in Italy at the Scala 
and other theaters by new triumphs at the Covent Garden 
Opera House and in Spain, where he was popular at the 
Teatro Reale of Madrid and the Liceo of Barcelona. In 

1906 he was engaged for the Metropolitan, by Heinrich 
Conried, under whose brief and rather stormy management 
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he appeared in many roles, as Rigoletto, as the father in 

“Traviata,” as Amonasro, and in other important roles. 
He stayed for two seasons only at the Metropolitan and 
returned to Europe, where he renewed his triumphs in Italy, 
Spain and England. 

In Madrid he enjoyed the private friendship of King 
Alfonso, with whom he talked, and dined, and drove and 
hunted often. As a supreme mark of his favor, the King 
offered him the management of the Madrid opera house, 
which he accepted, although he did not care for manage- 
ment. The incidental subsidies which enabled him to give 
grand opera came out of the Royal purse. Then Strac- 
ciari went back once more to singing and added many 
triumphs to his record. 

Three years ago he was engaged by Campanini for the 
Chicago Opera House. He made a deep impression there 
and, at the Lexington, New York, by his matured and very 
beautiful interpretations of roles in his repertory. But in 
the hot and wearirig operatic environment, with its per- 
petual squabbles and distracting intrigues, he longed for 
the more peaceful concert life and, not without trouble, 
was released from his engagement. 

His repe rtory is large and impressive, including as it does 
close upon sixty important roles. He has created at least 
two big parts, one in the “Amica” of Mascagni, the other in 
an opera by Giordano. It may be mentioned, just in pass- 
ing, that Stracciari is a warm advocate of opera in E nglish 

for America and England, He swears that English is 
not, as some say, unmusical, and fails to see why in this 
country fore ign artistS should not sing in our vernacular, 
as all artists from America are forced to sing in foreign 
tongues abroad. 

Once someone asked Stracciari how long he 
here. 

“I have been in this country quite three years,” he an- 
swered, “but I have lived in America eight months. These 
eight months I have spent among Americans, living their 
lives with them and studying their language. The rest of 
my time over here have spent with my wife and my 
Italian frie nds. And then, you see, I really was—in Italy.” 

Stracciari is good looking, quiet, self-possessed and sim- 
ple. He has a modesty which charms one far too seldom 
in the chgracters of artists who have gone so far and high 
as this distinguished baritone. 
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CHICAGO TO HAVE 
ANOTHER MANAGER 


Rachel Busey Kinsolving, Who Has Managed the Blackstone 

Hotel Concerts So Successfully, Will Enter the Man- 

agerial Field This Fall as a Full-Fiedged Impresario 

Two New Critics Engaged for Newspapers 
—American Conservatory Notes 

Chicago, IL, August 21, 1920.—Women who have made 
a name for themselves in the musical field are numerous, 
but few in Chicago have succeeded in the managerial field 
as Rachel Busey Kinsolving Several years ago, unher 
alded, she opened a series at the Blackstone Hotel and 
since then the Kinsolving Musical Mornings, besides har 
boring the elect of Chicago, has also brought to this town 
many famous artists, Recently in these columns a pre 
liminary announcement of the Kinsolving Morning Musi 
cales for the season 1920-1921 was published and at this 
early date it may be stated that the capacity of the ball 
room of the Blackstone will once more be taxed when the 
Tuesday, November 9, with Frances Alda 
Having succeeded with her first 


season, 


series Opens on 
and Clarence Whitehill 
undertaking, Miss Kinsolving will this coming 
enter the musical field as a full fledged impresario, pre 
senting in three concerts the Flonzaley Quartet on November 
28, January 9 and January 30 at the Blackstone Theater 
At the same theater, she will present the London String 
Quartet on November 14, this being the only Chicago ap 
pearance of that organization. She will also present for 
the first time in Chicago the New York Chamber of Music 
Society on February 27 at the Blackstone Theater. Under 
her management Cyril Scott will have his first appearance 
here early in December, and the first appearance in Chicago 
this winter of Altred Cortot will also be at the Blackstone 
under Miss Kinsolving’s management, on January 16. The 
clever impresario has also been asked by the North End 
Women's Club to manage its fall concert at the Auditorium 
when Mary Garden and Charles Hackett will appear as 
soloists This concert will take place on October 31. 

That Miss Kinsolving will hold her own with Wessels & 
Voegeli and F. Wight Neumann, the leading impresarios 
of Chicago, is predicted here, as, like those three other 
successful Chicago managers, she believes that hard work 
wins and there ts no harder worker than this frail, but 
ever-busy Rachel Busey Kinsolving 

Miss Kinsolving, who has done a great deal to advance 
the cause of the American artists especially, and who has 
also presented French and Italian artists, will endeavor to 
English music by presenting this 


further the cause of 
English artists and composers at 


season the best of the 
her concerts 

Vera Porre Ann Ernest Davies at | 
CHICAGO 

Under the auspices of the University of Chicago, last 

Friday evening, August 20, Vera Poppe, cellist, and Ernest 
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Davies, tenor, appeared as soloists. From all reports, the 
success of these artists was as emphatic as deserved. 
J. H. Tauman 1n Cuicaco. 

Among the distinguished visitors at this office during 
the past week, was J. H. Thuman, the well known concert 
manager of Cincinnati, for many years critic on the En- 
quirer, and recently elected director of the College of 
Music of Cincinnati, which was founded many years ago 
by Theodore Thomas. Mr. Thuman’'s visit to this city 
was in behalf of the College of Music, looking over the 
musical situation here from an educational point of view 
and making observations that will prove profitable to the 
school. 

Speaking about Mr. Thuman, it might be of interest to 
know that he has just bought a painting by’ Elizabeth 
North, entitled “The Belgian Mother and her Child 
Refugees.” William Smith Goldenberg will succeed Mr. 
Thuman as music and dramatic critic on the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Rutu MILier on TrIBUNE. : 

From a source absolutely reliable, this office understands 
that Ruth Miller, well known in Chicago’s musical and 
literary circles and whose name has been seen in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post and other publications, will succeed 
W. L. Hubbard as music critic of the Chicago Tribune, 
starting her new duties early in September. 

{The Musicat Courter has been unable to get in touch 
with Miss Miller (Mrs. Mario Chamlee) herself, but her 
manager, A. Bagarozy, says that he believes the report to 
be entirely false.—Eprtor, | 

Maurice Rosenretp in Detroit, 

Maurice Rosenfeld, critic of the Chicago Daily News, 
piano instructor and lecturer, is spending his vacation 
with his wife, visiting Mrs. Rosenfeld’s relations in Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Rosenfeld will be back at his post the first 
week in September. 

AMERICAN ConservATorY Notes, 

The thirty-fifth school year of the American Conserva- 
tory will open Thursday, September 9; all indications point 
to a record breaking attendance. 

Members of the faculty are spending their summer va- 
cations as follows: John J. Hattstaedt, Charlevoix, Mich. ; 
Karleton Hackett, Massachusetts; Adolf Weidig, Glacier 
Park; Heniot Levy, Canada; Allen Spencer, Wequeton- 
sing, Mich.; Victor Garwood, Vermont; Silvio Scionti, 
Sinsinawa, Wis.; E. Warren K. Howe, Wisconsin; Ragna 
Linne, Christiania, Norway; Lillian W. Pomeroy, New 
York; Herbert Butler, Fox Lake, Ill.; Arthur O, Ander- 
son, Palisades Park, Mich.; Leo Sowerby, Palisades Park, 
Mich.; O. E. Robinson, South Haven, Mich.; Mae Doelling, 
California. 

Josef Lhevinne and David Bispham returned to New 
York after closing a teaching engagement the success of 
which exceeded the most sanguine expectations. An out- 
standing feature was the fact that their classes included 
talent of the highest grade, young artists of exceptional 
proficiency, which made every lesson a feast of enjoyment 
to the large number ot auditor students. In the repertory 
classes were performed scores of masterpieces of pianistic 
and vocal art, including both the classic and modern 
periods. The American Conservatory announces with 
pleasure that both of these great artists will return next 
summer, 

Althea Sprague, a graduate in public school music of 
the American Conservatory, June, 1920, was recently chosen 
as supervisor of music for the coming year at Polo, IIl. 
Bernice de Frates, another graduate of the same depart- 
ment, was recently selected out of a large list of applicants 
for the responsible position of supervisor of music at 
Dixon, IIL, at a salary of $2,000 per year. Both of these 
young women received their training under the direction 
of O. E. Robinson, who is at the head of the department 
of Public School music. Rene Devries. 


Army and Navy Club Benefit Attracts Crowd 


On Wednesday evening, August 18, at the Nassau Hotel, 
Long Beach, the Army and’ Navy Club, which is project- 
ing the Officers’ Memorial Hall, to perpetuate the memory 
of all those who died in the World War, held what might 
justly be called an operatic concert, which was arranged 
and managed by Harry B. Herts. The event proved to be 
the big success of the week set aside by the club to raise 
the necessary funds for the hall. 

The program, a varied one, consisted of Helen Stover, 
soprano, who sang an aria from “Aida” and used the 
“Blackbird Song” of Cyril Scott as an encore; George 
Kirchner, cellist, one of the soloists with the Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra, who played “Kol Nidre” and an encore 
by MacDowell, and Lillian Gresham, formerly of the Chi- 
cago Opera, heard in the “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto,” 
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the “Waltz Song” from “Romeo and Juliet,” “Cuckoo” 


and “Comin’ Thro’ -the Rye,” Because of the length of 
the program and the fact that the artists had to return to 
town, Miss Gresham had to desist from giving more en- 
cores. She was in particularly good voice. Her coloratura 
work is a great acquisition to any concert program, and 
this young lady should do a lot of worthwhile things in the 
music world in the near future. 

George Hastings, a bass-baritone, sang a group of three 
songs—Invictus,” Huhn; “Forever and a Day,” Gilberte; 
“King Charles,” White, and an encore, “Hard Trials,” by 
Burleigh. Mr. Hastings was in especially fine form and 
was heard to marked advantage. 

Miss Stover by request was recalled again and sang two 
numbers by Mana-Zucca, “Rachem” and “Big Brown Bear,” 


"as well as the aria from “L’Enfant Prodigue.” She has a 


full, clear, rich soprano voice and will in all probability be 
received very favorably when she gives her concerts this 
fall. Throughout the entire concert Mrs. Thomas Carrick 
Burke played the accompaniments. She has earned quite 
a reputation on the Pacific Coast as a concert pianist and 
has just lately come to New York, where she has estab- 
lished a studio on Central Park West. Mrs. Burke will 
give a recital at Aeolian Hall during the month of Octo- 
per. 

Harry B. Herts will arrange another concert in the near 
future, to be given in New York, for the Army and Navy 
Club of America and the Officers’ Memorial Hall. 


Brilliant Tour Booked for Gray-Lhevinnes 


During the coming fall and winter Mme. Gray-Lhevinne 
and Mischa Lhevinne will fill a tour that will take them 
through many States from the Far West to New York. 

The programs for this tour will be, as always, typical of 
these original artists, presenting the greatest music of the 
violin and piano in a most unconventional fashion that 
removes the stiffness of the concert platform and warms 
the hearts of their hearers, with the enjoyable intimacy 
that it takes consummate art to achieve. 

Many of Mr. Lehvinne’s original melodies will be played, 
as well as unhackneyed master works. Human, humorous, 
pathetic and thrilling romances of the past 200 years will 
be interpreted not only in music but with extemporaneous 
anecdotes. 

The personalities of the Gray-Lhevinnes are so vivid that 
they have won a warm place in the hearts of a very wide 
public. The atmosphere of every Gray-Lhevinne concert 
makes the most hardened and cynical forget worldly 
thoughts and believe more in the ideals of youth which the 
Gray-Lhevinnes personify, and the dreams and romances 
which their music creates. Their record for repeat dates 
is unique and the coming coast to coast tour promises to be 
a brilliant one. 


Harry S. Krape in New York 


Harry S. Krape, impresario of Williamsport, Pa., was a 
metropolitan visitor last week. This year will mark the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr. Krape’s activities as musi- 
cal manager of Williamsport, and he has prepared an 
excellent course of five concerts to be opened by Sophie 
Braslau, October 6. Others in the course are Lada, October 
29, this being a return engagement; Alberto Salvi, Novem- 
ber 19; Nina Morgana and Cornelius Van Vliet in joint 
recital, January 25, and as a fitting climax, Fritz Kreisler 
will make his fourth appearance on March 29. Mr. Krape 
reports an increasing interest in the matter of music in 
Williamsport and is most optimistic over the prospects for 
next season, 


Stanley and Maitland Soloists at Stadium 


Helen Stanley, soprano, and Robert Maitland, baritone, 
were the soloists at the Stadium concert Thursday even- 
ing, August 19. A large and enthusiastic audience was 
present, and the program was an excellent one from be- 
ginning to end. 

Mme. Stanley sang the aria, “Il est bon, il est doux,” 
from “Herodiade,” and created much applause with her 
beautiful singing. As an encore she gave “Believe Me, if 
All Those Endearing Young Charms.” Later she contrib- 
uted the aria, “Oh, Hall of Song,” from “Tannhauser.” 

Mr. Maitland sang the aria, “The Term’s Over,” from 
“The Flying Dutchman,” he, too, being well received. 


George Kirchner Visits New York 


George Kirchner, who is the head of the cello depart- 
ment of the Cornish School of Music, Seattle, Wash., and 
incidentally first cellist both of the Seattle and Portland 
Symphony orchestras, has been spending several weeks in 
New York this summer coaching with Cornelius Van 
Vliet. Now that the National Symphony Orchestra’s sea- 
son at the Stadium is ended, he will accompany Mr. Van 
Vliet to Avon, N. J., and continue work with him there 
until it is time for him to go West again to resume his 
work, 


David Zalish Resumes Teaching 
David Zalish, pianist and teacher, who recently returned 
to the metropolis after having spent his vacation in Port- 
land, Me., resumed teaching at his new studio, 322 West 
107th street, New York, on August 23. 
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RETROSPECTIVE IN THE ART OF JULIA GCLAUSSEN 





Artists come and go, but some remain forever in the 
hearts of music lovers. This thought came to the writer’s 
mind the other day while perusing files of the MusIcaL 
Courier since the year 1913, when Julia Claussen first won 
the ear of an American audience, scoring a stupendous 
success in “Lohengrin,” when as Ortrude, with the Chicago 
Opera Association, she made her debut at the Auditorium, 


Photo by White Studio 





full-fledged American citizens and that she has just bought 
a New York residence on West Eighty-seventh street. 
Last year the singer went to Sweden, her native country, 
where she appeared in opera and at private functions, in- 
cluding an appearance at the Royal Palace, after which 
King Oscar conferred a decoration upon her. She has 
been booked extensively for the coming season, most of 


JULIA CLAUSSEN, 


Mezzo-contralto. 


in Chicago. Since then she has sung from coast to coast in 
opera, concert and recital, and looking at those same files 
it was noticed that the press all over the. continent voiced 
unanimous praise for this great American singer. 

For the last few seasons Mme. Claussen has been a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Company, where she 
made her debut as Delilah to the Samson of Enrico 
Caruso, and is’ now touring the country under the man- 
agement of Haensel & Jones. At the present time Mme. 
Claussen and her daughters are at Lake George in the 
Adirondacks, On ape 26, she will sing Delilah at an 
open air performance of “Samson and mig sg to be given 
at the famous Amphitheater of Berkeley, Cal. 

Speaking about Mme. Claussen, it may be well to repeat 
that she, as well as all members of her family, are now 


the dates being return engagements, as to hear Mme. 
€ laussen once makes one desirous of hearing her again. 

“One never tires of hearing this great artist,” said a 
local manager recently to the writer. “She has appeared 
in our city many times and has always made good!” An- 
other manager went further by stating that: “When she 
walked upon the stage, a superb figure, gowned with per- 
fect taste, unaffected and gracious in every movement, she 
won the audience before she sang a note. 

Testimonials of a like nature could be quoted ad libitum, 
likewise press notices, many of which have been repro- 
duced from time to time. In short—Julia Claussen has 
been feted in the country of her adoption and will be 
more so in the future, as she has now reached the zenith 
of her remarkable career. ag i> 





Zerffi Studio to Re-open September 6 


After an exceedingly busy summer, William A, C. 
Zerffi is planning to open his fall season of teaching on 
September 6. Among the many pupils who are enrolling 
for the new term, is a young lady who has journeyed from 
England for the express purpose of availing herself of the 
opportunity to,study with Mr. Zerffi. Marie Sewell, sister 
of Cissie Sewell, the gifted dancer, has also just returned 
from England to resume her studies with Mr. Zerfh. 
While abroad she refused an exceedingly advantageous 
offer from the well known firm of Laurillard and Gross- 
smith, in order not to interrupt her vocal study. 


Percy Hemus Booked for “La Serva Padrona” 

When the Society of American Singers produced Per- 
golesi’s “La Serva Padrona” (“The Maid Mistress”) a few 
years ago Percy Hemus alternated with David Bispham 
in the baritone part. He is again stepping into this part of 
Doctor Pandolfo in the production which, together with 


the Little Symphony, George Barrere, conductor, will be 
presented by Lucy Gates “on the road.” Mr. Hemus will 
likewise be heard in a solo group on the miscellaneous pro- 
gram which pyecedes the delightful little opera comique, 
as will also Miss Gates, the Little Symphony and its soloist 
conductor. 


Auer’s Grandson Arrives 


Among the passengers on the steamship Dante Alighieri, 
which arrived at New York last Sunday, was Michael Auer, 
grandson of Leopold Auer, the famous violinist and teacher 
of virtuosos. Young Mr. Auer, who plays the violin him- 
self, stated that his distinguished grandfather had sent 
him the money to come here and had offered to send him 
to college, as he does not intend to take up the career of a 
professional violinist. He also stated that his father was 
killed in the Russo-Japanese war, his mother died last 
spring, and that he has two brothers enrolled in the Finnish 
army to fight against the Bolsheviki. 
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Book s 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, 
YORK 
“At Fame’s Gateway,” by Jennie Irene Mix 
“Who's Who in Music” says that Jennie Irene Mix was 
born in Cleveland, studied both at home and abroad, wrote 
for various papers for a dozen years, was musical editor 
of the Pittsburgh Post, and the author of a scientific 
juvenile book, “Mighty Animals.” She is evidently a 
woman of experience, breadth of view, and, best of all, 
knows the musical world and the denizens thereof. “At 
Fame's Gateway” has to do with the experiences, trials 
and tribulations of a young woman of Parksburg, who 
made up her mind to become a famous concert pianist. 
After finishing the book the present writer decided to the 
effect that it might be renamed “At Fame’s Getaway,” for in 
due time she gives it all up. She had good reason for this, 
and many an aspiring, stage crazy young woman would do 
well to heed the lesson, Just what this lesson is may be 
found in the book, the story goes somewhat as follows: 
Josephine is the best pianist of her home town, with a 
devoted admirer, Sam, clerk in a dry goods concern, She 
wants to become “a famous concert pianist,” to use her 
own expression, and needs the money for study in New 
York. The Ladies’ Aid arranges a concert, and Deacon 
Hatfield offers to double the amount of the benefit, which 
makes $1,200, The townspeople sit agape at such 
wonderful playing, and well they may, for this country 
miss plays Liszt's eecond “Hungarian” rhapsodie, Beetho- 
“Pathetic” sonata, and standard Chopin works; she 


NEW 


some 


yvens 

probably had technic enough to get away with Sidney 
Smith's “Drummers’ March”! She meets one Alice Soth- 
ern, a New York artist who lectured in Parksburg, took 
interest in her, and offers to introduce her to Professor 
Brandt, the most famous of New York's teachers. So it’s 
goodbye to the faithful Sam (but keep your eye on this 
lad), and ho! for fame’s gateway, New York. Here she 
takes up her abode with the artist, Alice Sothern, after 


arriving in the metropolis heavy eyed, drooping, homesick. 
After the first day this was all gone, for the wonderful 
city calls from her this comment: “The united glories of 
ancient Babylon, Nineveh and Tyre, of Athens and Rome, 
are as nothing to one who sees New York with the eyes of 
youth.” She practises furiously, goes to Professor Brandt, 
who is of a rare type, and at the door meets his faithful 
housekeeper, slave and martinet, “the Koubek.” She is to 
have a trial playing for the professor, who looked like the 
pictures of Liszt. She plays for him and is taken on pro- 


bation, for this teacher accepts only sincere talents, who 
have persistence and push, but, above all, must have the 
real gift for music which makes one both adore it and 


slave for it. When she starts to play the second rhapsodie 
he stops her with “You think to make a show for me.” He 
does not want to hear how fast or how loud or how soft 
she can play, so asks her to play a Beethoven sonata. She 
plays other things, and he gives her a lecture on art, and 
what it all means to work and work and work 
takes her lessons, the while practising furiously, six hours 
daily. Her friend Alice gives Sunday afternoon teas, and, 
though shocked with the idea, she attends one with some 
misgiving, at which her beauty makes a pronounced im- 
Here she meets painters, playwrights, singers, 
journalists, all that hodge- podge of folks who frequent 
such gatherings. Among them is Winthrop Stanhope, a 
man twenty years her senior, who looks at her with grave 
eyes and a kind smile. (Also, keep an eye on this Stan- 
hope man.) There is also Eugenie Fragonard, whose real 
name is Harriet Jenkins, a red haired woman of forty 
years, who “wrote for the papers.” Then there is Hastings, 
who plays Chopin so wonderfully, and has studied with 
Brandt nine years, and still considers himselt unfinished. 
There comes a time when the professor makes her to 
understand that there is no short cut to real artistry; he 
tells her she has not the patience or the gift of making 
haste slowly. “I have never learned how to make the artist 
to grow quickly,” he tells her. He tells her of the famous 
wonder children who never amounted to anything in later 


pression 


she: 
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life, and gives her to understand that she is in this class. 
“Comes nine years, perhaps you play with art; we shall 
see.” All this quite astounds her, for she expected to 
“finish” in two winters. She falls into retrospection, feels 
entirely done up, but hears “Tristan and Isolde” for the 
first time, to which Stanhope takes her. He is a mau of 
means, who has traveled much, lived everywhere, and finds 
her youthful freshness altogether charming, even fasci- 
nating. All this makes her want to become a great pianist 
all the more, but she falls into a nervous collapse. Her 
lessons become confusion to her, Alice intercedes with 
Brandt, and our fair young artist-to-be sinks into a phase 
of reconstruction, Stanhope confesses to himself that he 
and she tells him “You are my good, kind 


loves her, : i od ’ 
friend,” with which he thinks “Damn _ambition—in 
women!” She hears Novak, the great violinist, yet his 


playing does not touch her deeply. Brandt tells her she 
has not the comprehension to understand, that she is too 
young. She does not know anything about Beethoven, “for 
it is profanity to play Beethoven like he was Tschaikow- 
sky.” His talk shows her the difference between purely 
emotional music and that of the Heaven-sent Beethoven, 
who made utterance for the world. A picture of the great 
Brandt, taken when he was a concert pianist, is found, in 
evening dress, with a silk hat and a cane. He said it was 
the custom then to dress that way. (The writer recalls 
seeing Hans Von Biilow come on the stage of the old 
Gewandhaus in Leipsic carrying a crush hat and wearing 
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kid gloves.) There is the usual witty small talk of the 
sort heard where people disguise their real thoughts by 
much speech. Our Josephine goes home to Parksburg, 
where she is expected to give a recital. There is an oil 
craze there, for some “gushers” have been struck, and her 
old lover, Sam, is drilling a number of them. She gets in 
a wagon with Sam, who wants her to “drop the go-devil” 
into the latest well, but when arrived there the men are all 
excited, running wildly around; in a moment the oil der- 
rick goes smash, shattered to fragments, and a column of 
oil shoots to the high heavens. Sam has struck a “gusher” ; 

it will make him a millionaire! Sam and his oil well are 
the talk of the country, and after all this finally quiets down 
she plays for her Ladies’ Aid. She returns to New 
York, where a beautiful gift from the now wealthy Sam is 
sent her, Beethoven's sonatas bound, with her name in gold 
letters, and the date of the ‘ ‘gusher strike.” Novak, the 
great violinist, gives another recital, and Josephine wears 
the hat he himself selected for her, for she has known 
him, in a way. The happiness of his look, his eyes rest- 
ing on her, is quite beyond her, and her friends know that 
she has fallen in love with the great Novak. Eugenie 
Fragonard tells her he is married, his wife living in 
France, his son at school. “The sailor finds a love at every 
port—the artist, an inspiration.” She has to acknowledge 
that Novak never talks with Josephine about her art, but 
always of her or himself. Novak mate Dene ee ADa S TORR. She weenie Se Se Secee oee eee eae Oe way her after a lesson, 
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August 26; 1920 
and they go to a Long Island country club, where both are 
the center of all eyes. They have wine, his attentions be- 
come pointed, they go for a stroll, and in a narrow path 
he kisses her. She confesses her love for him, all 
the while knowing it is wrong. He leaves on a tour, ‘and 
he writes her never a word. Sam comes to the city, and 
feels that a strange air surrounds Josephine. He is at- 
tired like the important man he now is, and they dine to- 
gether. All the while Sam’s lack of sympathy with her, with 
her ambitions and companions, with her musical world. 
makes her feel he can never become part of her life. He 
pushes her for a reply to his proffer of marriage, but she 
says she will marry no one. “Damn that fellow,” says 
Sam, for he knows there is somebody. Some of the talk 
right here is to the point: 

“To be impetuous for glory is to invite failure. 
There has been more genius killed by impatience 
than by starvation. Genius is the capacity for in- 
telligent hard work.” 

All this from Stanhope, who is a highly sensitive, intel- 
lectual person. Sam discovers Josephine’s friendship with 
Novak, and says he will smash that fellow’s face. He'd 
settle that fiddler, that damned sneak! She confesses she 
loves him, which quite alters matters for Sam, who leaves 
her and returns to Parksburg. A last meeting between 
Novak and Josephine gives her plainly to understand that 
he does not want her, that she has been merely a “new 
experience,” a “new inspiration,” momentary, and that 
there is “another” in Europe. On top of all this comes 
Brandt’s statement to her that she will never become a 
great artist; she simply hasn't it in her. This is hard to 
believe. She goes to the final recital given by Novak, sits 
near the stage, all the while questioning herself, “Do I 
really love him?” . She makes her way slowly from 
the hall, looking about for a moment, Then she sees 
Stanhope standing on the sidewalk. He lifts his hat and 
looks away. . . “Swiftly, with a light step and shining 
eyes, she went to him.” (The end.) 

Musical life and Bohemian circles of the metropolis are 
pictured in this book by one who knows them, the author 
visualizing her characters in most able fashion. They are 
not the freaks one sees on the stage, but genuine musi- 
cians of a decade or more ago. 
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G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK AND 
BOSTON 
“Spoken Songs,” by Arthur Koerner 


Three poems by Paul Lawrence Dunbar, the lamented negro 
form the basis of the charming music contained in this eleven- 


poet, 
page work, They are “The Waltz,” “ Spring Fever” and “Itching 
feels,” taken from ‘The Complete Poems” published in 1903, by 


Dodd, Mead & Co. The music looks like piano music pure and 
simple, but over each measure is printed the text of the poem, show- 
ing clearly just how it is to be recited. All three pieces are in G 
flat major. The waltz is very melodious, most of it subdued, con- 
taining much beautiful harmony. “Spring Fever” is the poem 
of the black boy telling of the grass comit.’ thro’ the thawin’ ground, 
of the blue bird and robin sassin’ each other. Continuing 
“I stan’s early risin’ mos’ly moughty well; 
But de very minnit I feel April's heat, 
Bless yo’ soul, de bed clothes 
Nevah’ seem'd so sweet. 
Mastah, he’s a-scoldin’ 
Case de han’s is slow, 
All de hosses balkin’, 
Jes’ cain’t make ‘em go, 
Dunno what’s de mattah, 
Hit’s a funny thing, 
Less'n hit’s de fevah 
Dat you gits in Spring.” 


The “°° vanying music is drawling, drowsy, sleepy, and a note 
states dience guaranteed to have sprin fever by end of the 
first page.” It is truly characteristic. ‘Itching Heels” concerns 


itself with the tantalizing fiddler, who is asked’ to discontinue his 
fiddling. “Doan yu see how dat melody stirs me up, and begs no 
to take to de flo’? I begs you, doan fiddle dat tune”. . 
continues two pages to the accompaniment of most realistic’ darky 
banjo music. hen follows: 
“O, fiddle dat chune same mo’, I say, 
n fiddle it loud an’ fas’. 
I's - youngstah agin in de midst a my sin, 
De present’s gone back to de pas’. 
I'll dance to dat chune, so des fiddle away; 
knows how de backslidah feels; 
So fiddle it t'well de break o’ de day, 
Foh de sake o’ my itchin’ heels.” 
During this stanza there is regular ies music on the piano, in imi- 
tation of the negro man’s music, ich he loves and plays so well. 
The attention of all reciters and entertainers is called to this very 
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James G. Huneker, Musical Editor of the N. Y. World, said: 
“In all my years I have never heard such a rich, resonant, big 
voice.” 
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desirable collection of “Spoken Songs,’ which contain so much feel- 
ing and humor combined. 


Suite of Short Stories in Words and Music, for the Piano, 
by C. W. Kroogmann 


Four short pieces are contained here, consisting of “Yolande,” 
“The Soldier’s Dream,” ‘“Wistaria” and “Au Revoir.” Preceding 
each piece a text relating the purpose of the music is printed. They 
range from the dreamily sentimental to the martial, and require 
considerable fancy in the interpretation. The title-page of all four 
consists of a cavalier bidding his beloved farewell, attractively drawn. 
About grade three-four. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 


Prelude in C Minor, for Organ, by Reinhold Gliere 

Harvey B. Gaul has arranged this work by the young Russian 
composer, who, however, does not follow in the footsteps of Stravin- 
sky, belonging rather to the Tschaikowsky school. It has a melody 
of pronounced character for the right hand, followed by a similar 
melody in the pedals, rising to a climax of very loud chords, and 
dying away with hints of the melody in both manuals and pedals. 
A chromatic descending chord-bass closes the work solemnly. It is 
suitable for either church or recital use, 


“At the Cradle Side,” for Organ, by Hugo Goodwin 

This is a charming little four-page piece in F major, possessing 
the right “lullaby” character, with regular, swaying rhythm. The 
melody is for the right hand, in thirds, and unusual dissonances 
add interest to the piece. The trio, in A major, is a regular love 
song, and it ends tenderly, dying away. Full directions as to the 
stops to be used, and the interpretation, are printed in understand- 
able English. 
Berceuse, for Organ, by Armas Jarnefelt 

This, too, is a transcription for organ, by Gordon Balch Nevin, 
and suggests a lonely cabin in the Norwegian fjords, such is the 
character of the music. It is plaintive, with a straight melody for 
the right hand and soft left hand accompaniment, occurring three 
times in all, ending very softly. 
Festal Procession, for Organ, by Gordon Balch Nevin 


Brilliant, energetic is the outstanding first melody of this march. 
t is followed by a trio in relative minor, interesting because of 
unusual harmonies. With repetition of the first melody, and a coda 
full of rich harmonies, chromatic notes in the pedal-bass, the piece 
ends, The fanfare effect of the opening chords is excellent, Suita 
ble for church or recital use. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, INC., 
NEW YORK 


“The Lilac Tree” (Perspicacity), Song by George H. Gartlan 


A bright little encore-song of three pages is this story of the 
little girl who said: “I will give you just one kiss, when the apples 
grow on a lilac tree!” and then, perceiving how terribly sad the 
boy looked, the young lady was so remorseful that the very next 
morn he was surprised to see his little sweetheart “Standing in the 
garden, tying apples to the lilac tree!” 

Mr. Gartlan is the author of the text as well as composer of the 
music, and has struck a note of pretty playfulness in both. It is 
marked “with humor,” with frequent changes of tempo, as in- 
dicated by the text, and is easy to sing and play. The last two 
lines rise to Italian height of fervor on the words “his little sweet- 
heart standing in the garden.’’ Range, from D below the treble clef 
to F sharp, top line, The front page has a picture of the girlie 
tying a tremendous lot of apples to the lilac tree. 

Mr. Gartlan is best known as Director of Music in the Public 
Schools of New York City, and if this is a little sample of his 
ability as a composer he should follow it up. 


THOUSANDS ENJOY OUTDOOR 
CONCERTS IN BRIDGEPORT 


Noteworthy Public Response to Harvey Hubbell Concert 
Band’s Classic Programs 


Bridgeport, Conn., August 12, 1920.—The Harvey Hubbell 
Concert Band commenced a series of outdoor concerts at the 
Arena on August 5, with the assistance of a mixed chorus 
of about a hundred voices and the Bridgeport Drum and 
Trumpet Corps of forty members. Thus augmented the 
band gave an impressive and convincing performance of a 
new national anthem, “The New World,” composed by their 
leader, Dr. Giovanni E. Conterno, with words by Benjamin 
C. Low, nephew of the late Seth. Low, of New York. This 
anthem, composed during the war, was recommended by 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels for performance by the 
Marine Band. It offers a happy combination of lofty senti- 
ment with a good marching rhythm and was received by 
an audience of more than 4,000 listeners with such approval 
that it had.to be repeated. Verdi's “Joan of Arc” overture 
was another outstanding feature in the diversified program, 
which was chosen with care to give each unit of the band 
of fifty-eight musicians, almost all employees at the fac- 
tory of Harvey Hubbell, Inc., opportunity to show how rap- 
idly it is progressing forward. Every Thursday evening 
the band will be heard, the second Thursday being “in honor 
of industrial Bridgeport.” It is the first time that it has 
been attempted in Bridgeport to give a summer series of 
outdoor concerts with paid admission, with programs chiefly 
from the classics, and the response of the public promises 
a huge success. Lura E, Ape, 


Appelbaum to Give Concerts 


Misha Appelbaum, executive director of the Musical 
Bureau of America, Inc., announces that he has secured 
the Lexington Opera House for a series of thirty-nine 
Sunday evening concerts, beginning on September 19. The 
bureau has arranged to sell the greater part of the or- 
chestra for $1.50 and less, instead of the average price of 
2 and $2.50. A full list of the artists to appear will be 
published shortly in the columns of the MusicaL Courter. 

The Musical Bureau of America, in addition to manag- 
ing Helen Yorke, the coloratura soprano, will represent 
Carlo Enciso, a Mexican tenor, and Richard Czerwonky, 
violinist. The last two named will make their debut in 
October or November. 


A Stoeving Pupil Engaged 

Claude Sammis, of Bridgeport, Conn., who in June com- 
pleted the teachers’ course for violin at the New Haven 
(Conn.) School of Music under the direct instruction of 
Paul Stoeving, and who was granted a certificate from the 
school, has accepted a position at’ Hastings College, Has- 
tings, Neb., as director of the violin department. Mr. Sam- 
mis is a clever young violinist and the training he received 
in practical teaching under the direction of his teacher be- 
speaks for hima brilliant success in the college. He will 
begin his new work in September. 
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Yorke Acclaimed at Saco Valley Festival 


Bridgton, Me., August 18, 1920.—Before a brilliant audi- 
ence that included many people prominent in the musical 
and artistic world, Helen Yorke, formerly from Augusta, 
appeared as soloist at the Saco Valley Festival, held in the 
Festival Hall, on Tuesday evening, August 17. The assist- 
ing artist, Marion Haskell, opened the program with the 
seventh concerto (first movement, op. 76), by De Beriot, 
and responded with Schubert's minuet as an encore. 

Miss Yorke’s first number was the “Caro Nome” from 
“Rigoletto.” The audience expected to hear a good singer, 
remembering her splendid singing at the 1913 festival when 
she was still in her teens, but was surprised at her ripened 
art. When she finished the aria the listeners applauded 
for such a long time that the soprano added “The Cuckoo,” 
by Lehmann. The following group contained “The Lass 
with the Delicate Air,” Arne; “That Night” and “Ma’ Lit- 
tle Sunflower,” Vanderpool, and “O Little Songs,” Sil- 
berta, to which “The Lilac Tree,” a dainty composition by 
Gartlan, was the encore. 

Miss Haskell then played the “Meditation” from “Thais,” 
Massenet, and the “Spanish Dance,” by Fabian Rehfeld, 
the latter having to be repeated. Miss, Yorke’s next num- 
ber was the aria, “Una Voce Poco Fa,” from the “Barber 
of Seville.” After insistent applause, she rendered her 
original composition, “The Big Brown Bear,” by Mana- 
Zucca. 

“Who'll Buy My Lavender?” German; “The Rose Has 
Charmed the Nightingale,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Madri- 
gal,” Mana-Zucca, and “Butterflies,” Seiler, were found 
in a second group, the last named being  repeat- 
ed. After two numbers by Miss Haskell—‘gavotte, 
from sixth sonata, by Bach-Kreisler, and “Romanza 
Andaluza,” op. 22, by Sarasate—Miss Yorke gave 
four songs in Neapolitan dialect—‘Girometta,” Sibella; 
“Rimpianto,” Toselli; “Marenariello,” Gambardelta, and 
“Marechiare,” Tosti, with “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” 
lieurance, as the encore, Miss Haskell assisting with a 
violin obligato. For a final number she sang Strauss’ 
“Primavera” waltz. 
that she came back again and sang “Vous Dansez Mar- 
quise,” by Lemaire. Marion Simms rendered very effective 
accompaniments. 

Eva L. Shorey, who was in charge of the festival, was 
so enthusiastic that she dispatched the following telegram 
to the Musical Bureau of America, managers for Helen 
Yorke: 

Helen Yorke's triumph long will be remembered by every one 
present. The audience was so completely charmed and fascinated 
that I have been asked to be sure to have Helen Yorke here again 
next year. Her operatic aria revealed a crystalline voice of unusual 
charm, and displayed such art as has never been heard here before, 
which, taken together with her magnetic pérsonality, makes us feel 
that the State of Maine has once more put before the public an 
artist which can truly be called one a the greatest coloratura 
sopranos of the world. I personally enjoyed every minute of the 
recital, so did every one else E. N. 





Leman Presents Program of Value 


Atlantic City, N. J., August 15, 1920.—Emily Stokes 
Hagar, soprano, and Earle Marziali, tenor, won much suc- 
cess as soloists at the symphony concert on the Steel Pier, 
August 14, both artists being in particularly good voice, 
and having appeared at these concerts early in the spring. 
Miss Hagar’s number, “The Wren,” by Benedict, so com- 
pletely captivated her hearers that two encores were neces- 
sary, the “Italian Street Song,” and “Molly,” by Victor 
Herbert. 

Earle Marziali was heard in the “Death of Otello,” Verdi, 
and he too was obliged to respond with an encore, for 
which “Di Quella Pira,” from “Il Trovatore,” was given. 
Both artists appeared later in the well known duet scene 
from “Cavalleria.” 

The novelty of the concert was in an arrangement 
of the “Prize Song” from “The Meistersingers,” Wagner, 
and a “Moto Perpetuo,” by Bohm, for six solo violins with 
the orchestra. An added beauty of tone and perfect en- 
semble made these numbers a striking feature, Messrs. 
Molloy, Aleinikoff, Bancroft, Coscia, D’Amelio and Kru- 
ger playing in a most artistic manner. Atlantic City audi- 
ences insist upon encores, and the “Meditation” from 
“Thais” was finally played in like manner. 

The orchestral offerings were the “Pathetique” symphony 
by .Tschaikowsky, Debussy’s “Arabesque” and the “Tell” 
overture, truly a popular program of contrasting musical 
values and one in which the readings of Conductor Leman 
and his splendid orchestra acquitted themselves in most 
satisfactory manner. 


Wilson Lamb Pupil Gives Recital 


One of the recent recitals by Wilson Lamb’s many suc- 
cessful pupils was that given at the Waugh M. E. Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., by Burnedene Mason, contralto. Miss 
Mason is the possessor of an excellent voice and rendered 
in a decidedly artistic manner the “Flower Song” from 
“Faust ;” “Do Not Go, My Love,” Hageman; “Song oj 
Spring,” Lane Wilson; “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” 
from “Samson and Delilah,” and several other numbers, 
which were thoroughly enjoyed by the large audience. 
Cera W. Alexander, an advanced piano pupil of Mr. Lamb, 
proved an able assistant for Miss Mason. , 


Maier and Pattison with Leading Orchestras 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, the pianists who specialize 
in works composed for two pianos, have been engaged for 
a pair of concerts with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
on April 8-9. They will also be soloists with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra in Buffalo on December 7. Other 
December orchestral engagements will be with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra on December 23-24 and with the 
New York Philharmonic in Fall River, Mass., on Decem- 
ber 26. On January 29-30 they will appear with the New 
York Symphony in New York. 


Reuter’s Chicago Master Class a Success 


Unusual success has attended this season’s engage- 
ment of Rudolph Reuter for one of the Chicago Musical 
College’s master classes. During its last week the popular 
pianist was booked for nearly one hundred lessons, al- 
though at the outset of the term it was agreed to limit his 
teaching time to seven hours a day. Students from Oregon 
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Y orcester’s Sixty-Second Music Festival 


The sixty-second Worcester Music Festival will be 
held in Mechanics’ Hall, Worcester, Mass., October 
4-8. This festival will introduce to Worcester Nelson 
P. Coffin, who succeeds Dr, Arthur Mees, who re- 
signed as conductor at the close of the last festival. 

The choral works to be presented this year are 
“Hora Novissima,” in memory of Horatio Parker, 
who died last December, and “The Beatitudes,” César 
Franck, These works require twelve soloists, who 
have been selected with the usual care. 

Artists’ Night concert has on its program three 
artists, including Rosa Ponselle, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. The usual afternoon symphony 
concerts with soloists will be rendered. 

The soloists engaged are Rosa Ponselle, soprano; 
Florence Hinkle, soprano; Vera Curtis, soprano; 
Helen Yorke, soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto; 
Alma Beck, alto; Mary Allen, alto; Paul Althouse, 
tenor; George Hamlin, tenor; Bechtel Alcock, tenor ; 
Fred Patton, bass; Charles T. Tittmann, bass; Milton 
C, Snyder, bass; John Powell, pianist. 

The orchestra will be composed of sixty players 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra, this being their third 
appearance here. Thaddeus Rich, of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, will be associate conductor; Walter W. 
Farmer will be organist, and Mrs. J. Vernon Butler, 
accompanist. 

The festival chorus of 300 voices has made spleti- 
did progress under Mr. Coffin, and is well fitted to 
bear a large part of the festival burden. 











Such an outburst of applause followed - 


and South Carolina, Mississippi and North Dakota were 
numbered among the many, and the ideal cool weather of 
Chicago's early summer, combined with the almost summer 
resortlike facilities for amusement that Chicago has to 
offer, made the combination of hard work and pleasant rec- 
reation something to be remembered by all the pilgrims to 
this summer musical Mecca. In accordance with the cus- 
tom of his distinguished colleagues, Messrs. Grainger, 
Saenger, Witherspoon and Mme. Valeri, Mr. Reuter will 
next summer offer one free scholarship for the summer 
session of six weeks, the winner to be chosen by competi- 
tive examination. 

Mr. Reuter went to Monmouth Beach, N. J., immedi- 
ately after the close of his’ Chicago engagement, where he 
will thoroughly rest from his arduous duties of the past 
season. Haensel & Jones, of New York, his managers, and 
Messrs. Miller, Resseguie & Kanberg, his Western repre- 
sentatives are planning tours to cover practically all parts 
of the States for the coming season. His first New York 
recital of the season will take place on the evening of No- 
vember 18, at Acolian Hall. 


Arthur Kraft Going Home 


Arthur Kraft, the Chicago tenor, has been spending the 
last two months in New York, coaching with Frank La 
Forge. Mr. Kraft has a very busy season in prospect the 
coming winter. He will give a recital in Chicago in No- 
vember and then come East for one each in New York and 
Boston, early in December. 


Jascha Spiwakowsky Coming in 1922 


The Musicat Courter has been informed that Jascha 


‘Spiwakowsky, one of the best known Russian pianists of 


the day, recently signed a contract to tour America during 
the early part of 1922. 


LEON RAINS 


Formerly member of Metropolitan Opera, 
New York; Covent Garden, London and the 
Dresden Opera 


Will open vocal studios on September 15th at 
292 West 92nd Street, New York 
Present address: South Schroon, N. Y. 
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One of the most brilliant records for continuous per- 
formance ever made by a serious musical composition is 
that of Josiah Zuro’s “Through the Ages” which is being 
shown this week at the Rivoli Theater as the musical pro- 
logue to Fannie Hurst's film story, “Humoresque.” Dur- 
ing its twelve weeks at the Criterion, “Through the Ages” 
was presented no less than 336 times, an unprecedented 
figure for a serious composition of this nature. During the 
same period “Eli, Eli,” the famous Hebrew chant which is 
the musical center of Mr. Zuro’s stage creation, was sung 
by Emanuel List, the young basso profundo, 336 times 
without missing a performance, despite the intense summer 
heat. Victor Wagner, conductor, and the Criterion orches- 
tra also have a record in that they played Dvorak’s 
“Humoresque” 336 times in the twelve weeks at the Cri- 
terion. 

At the close of the Rivoli engagement on Saturday, 
August 28, the number of performances of “Through the 
Ages,” “Eli, Eli” and the Dvorak composition, will be 364, 
an enviable fotal in the musical world. Besides being the 
author of “Through the Ages,” Mr. Zuro also supervised 
the staging of the production, drawing his talent from the 
New School of Opera and Ensemble of which he is the 
director. Jean Booth, contralto, and the chorus, are the 
harmonious support for Mr. List in the composition. 

* * * 


Knight MacGregor, now on a concert tour through New 
York, writes Witmark’s that Frederick W. Vanderpool’s 
new song, “The Light,” is going bigger than any number 
on his program, and that he has had a lot of people asking 


about it. 
+ + * 


John Myers, of the Exclusive Victor Singers, has just 
started on a coast-to-coast concert tour and while en route 
will give 150 recitals. In his repertory he includes a ballad 
that won Mr. Myers’ approval instantaneously with the 
heart interest of its melody and lyric. Written and com- 
posed by Fred Fisher, it pays a worthy tribute to the com- 
poser’s mother, its title being “Leave Me Your Love When 
You're Gone.” Mr. Myers is a baritone of exceptional 
musical ability, and is connected with several of the phono- 
graph combinations among them being the Sterling Trio 
and the Peerless Quartet. . ‘ 

Richard G. Herndon, directing manager of the French- 
American Association for Musical Art, under whose 
direction noted French musical artists and organizations 
have toured the United States, will include among his 
activities this year the production of a delightful comedy 
with music, “Little Miss Charity,” at the Belmont Thea- 
ter. The story has been adapted by Edward Clark from 
the novel of Edgar Franklin, and M. Savin and S. R. 
Henry have written some unusually fine lilting numbers 
for it. Frank Moulan, a veteran of the musical comedy 
stage, is the chief jester; Juanita Fletcher, late of “Apple 
Blossoms,” Marjorie Gateson, familiar to Broadway musi- 
cal comedy playgoers, and a cast of more than fifteen 
additional principals and a chorus of twenty-five will in- 
terpret it. The metropolitan premiére will be Thursday, 
evening, September 2 

; ees 

Lee M. Boda, manager of the Hartman Theater, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, attended the performance of George White's 
“Scandals of 1920” at the Globe Theater recently. He 
asked White to play “Scandals” at his house, the week 
before election, usually considered a bad one in theatricals, 
but which, he says, will be big this year in Columbus. 

ey ie 


Charles Dillingham’s wisdom in beginning the season at 
the New York Hippodrome the early part of August has 
been demonstrated by the huge audiences which have 
crowded the big playhouse to see this year’s wonder- 
spectacle, appropriately and happily named “Good Times,” 
by R. H. Burnside. Thousands of visitors from out of 
town, in New York on their vacations, are enjoying the 
early opening. There is something of interest to all in this 
year’s gigantic production, During the week ending August 
14, the first week of the new spectacle, 62,000 people visited 
the big playhouse. Tolls of typical performances showed 
that thirty-seven per cent. of the total attendance came 
from a territory outside the metropolitan district, namely, 
the area within a fifty-mile radius of New York. At a 
matinee, it was found that thirty-two per cent. of the 
patronage was made up of children. 

e:.¢ © 


In the opinion of some there are only two pre-eminent 
writers of real old-fashioned minstrel ballads left in the 
field. One is Ernie Ball and the other Fred Bowers, and 
both are old-timers at the song-writing game. Recently 
the manager of one of the largest minstrel companies said 
to Bowers, “I'll pay you any price to turn out a real min- 
strel ballad, the kind with the heart-throb that audiences 
love to listen to.” Bowers accepted the commission and 
turned out the hit of the show, which opened its season 
recently. The title is “Will You Love Me, Darling, When 
I'm Old,” and it is sung by the minstrel tenor, Jimmy 
‘Barardi. Bowers realizing that he had too big a winner to 
confine to one show, bought back the rights to give it 


to everybody. At last reports, Stern & Co. were in the 
lead, with the best chance to secure the publication rights. 
* * * 


Wagenhals and Kemper Company's production of 
“Spanish Love,” by Avery Hopwood and Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, opened on Tuesday evening, August 17, at Max- 
ine Elliott's Theater. It was greeted by tumultuous ap- 
plause and proved an instantaneous hit. At the end of the 
second act the enthusiasm of the audience brought the 
company before the curtain time after time. And at the 
close of the play, the audience simply would not leave the 
theater until each individual in the cast had. been called 
forth separately. The work is adapted from the conti- 
nental success, “Aux Jardins de Murcie,” and is in three 
acts with incidental music by H. Maurice Jazquet, a popu- 
lar French composer. 

The cast of “Spanish Love” is a brilliant one and in- 
cludes Los Caritos, Spanish dancers, from the Royal 
Opera House, Seville. There is also a specially augmented 
orchestra. “Spanish Love” has a record of more than two 
thousand performances in Spain, a seven months’ run at 
the Theatre Antoine, Paris, and loig engagements at other 


European capitals. 
oe) % 


Belle Story, prima donna in “Good Times,” Charles 
Dillingham’s new spectacle at the New York Hippodrome, 
recently sang in her 2,000th Hippodrome performance. 
Miss Story compiled her record of 2,000 performances in 
“Hip, Hip, Hooray!” “Cheer Up,” “Everything,” “Happy 
Days” and “Good Times.” 

* * & 

When the Selwyns offer New York an opportunity to 
see George V. Hobart’s new play entitled “Sonny,” one of 
their early fall productions, Emma Dunn, Ralph Morgan 
and Lillian Lorraine will be the featured members of the 
cast. 

+ * * 

When Jane Cowl closed her two weeks’ engagement in 
“Smilin’ Through” at the Curran Theater, San Francisco, 
recently, she had not only broken all box office receipts for 
that playhouse, but exceeded the record of any theatrical 
production ever shown in the West. 

ir 


Edgar Selwyn has decided upon “The Mirage” as the title 
for the drama which will be presented at the new Times 
Square Theater next month. 

ee 


Victor Wagner, conductor of the Criterion Theater Or- 
chestra, had it all figured out. The total applause for 
Dvorak’s “Humoresque,” which the orchestra played as an 
overture to the Fannie Hurst film story, “Humoresque,” 
during its twelve weeks at the Criterion, totaled two hours 
and forty-eight minutes, almost to a second. The average 
applause after each overture was one-half a minute in 
duration. The overture was played 336 times. Total ap 
plause of 168 minutes, or two hours and forty-eight minutes. 

+ * + 


Darry Welford, daughter of Dallas Welford, the English 
comedian, has been appointed assistant stage manager of 
George White’s “Scandals of 1920,” now playing at the 
Globe Theater. One of Miss Welford’s duties will be the 
teaching of the dances in the “Scandals” to any new girls 
that may join the company. 

Tue Rivott. 

Not the least interesting feature on the program at the 
Rivoli are the notes concerning the overture. Last week 
the work was Schubert's “Rosamond,” conducted by Fred 
erick Stahlberg and Joseph Littau. The program note read: 
“This overture, now known as ‘Rosamond,’ was written 
originally for Hoffman's play, ‘The Magic Harp,’ produced 
in 1820, and by some mischance has been associated with a 
play which proved a dead failure—on no authority whatever. 
The overture is one of Schubert’s most brilliant and melo- 
dious works.” The audience seemed to compare with the 
writer's opinion expressed by the program notes. “The Boy 
and the Butterfly,” as danced by Paul Oscard and Vera 
Myers, was as thoroughly charming and delightful as Mr. 
Oscard’s work has been here, not only as a dancer but as 
an artist of merit. His scenic effects are equally worthy 
of praise. Martin Brefel, tenor, sang the.“Cavatina” from 
“Faust” (Gounod), and the organ solo, played by Prof. 
Firmin Swinnen, was “Liebstraume,” by Liszt. Lewis Sar- 
gent, of “Huckleberry Finn” fame, was the film feature in 
“The Soul of Youth.” 

The ballet music from Goldmark’s “Queen of Sheba” was 
selected by Mr. Riesenfeld as the overture for the Rivoli 
program for the week beginning August 22, Fannie Hurst's 
film classic, “Humoresque,” playing a supplementary week's 
engagement after a twelve weeks’ showing at the Criterion 
Theater. Josiah Zuro’s “Through the Ages,” in which 
Emanuel List, basso profundo, sings “Eli, Eli,” is the 
musical stage prologue to the feature film. Mr. Zuro’s 
creation has been one of the outstanding musical features 
of the summer season on Broadway and is presented at the 
Rivoli with an augmented chorus. Jean Booth, contralto, 
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who has been an integral part of “Through the Ages,” also 
continues in her role. Thalia Zanou, whose “Danse de 
Kassandra” was a feature of the Criterion program, like 
wise delights at the Rivoli. Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph 
Littau are the conductors. Prof. Firmin Swinnen plays 
“Toccata” in F, from Widor’s fifth symphony, on the organ. 


Tue STRAND, 

It would seem that the Strand management is unusually 
successful in the introduction of novelties, and novelties are 
great factors in the success of institutions in the movie 
world. Last week the program offered a pictorial interpre 
tation of Butterfield’s “When You and | Were Young, 
Maggie,” sung by John Hart, baritone. This old favorite 
scored a real success. Ida Heydt, soprano, was the other 
soloist on the program. She was heard to advantage in John 
Prindle Scott's “The Wind's in the South.” Her audience 
liked her and insisted upon an encore, which was not so 
well given. The quaint beauty of Planquette’s “Chimes of 
Normandy” formed the basis for the overture, Carl 
Edouarde and Francis W. Sutherland leading the orchestra 
in selections from that work. The organ solo, Teilman’s 
“Festival March,” was played by Frederick M. Smith, or 
ganist. Katherine MacDonald in “The Notorious Miss 
Lisle” was the cinema feature. 

This week there is an unusually attractive musical pro 
gram, the overture consisting of excerpts from Moszkow- 
ski's “Boabdill.” 


Tue RIALTO 


Crowded houses were the rule at the Rialto during the 
week of August 15, which was the logical result, consider- 
ing the attractive bill offered. Hugo Riesenfeld and Lion 
Vanderheim ably led the opening orchestral number, “The 
Girl of the Golden West” overture, by Puceini, Lively in 
terest was apparent throughout the “Rialto Magazine,” and 
then Edoardo Albano, the admirable baritone, captivated all 
present with his singing of Ronald's “Serenade Espagnol.” 
“What's Your Hurry?” with Wallace Reid as star, was 
an excellent bit of film work; there was a pleasing soprano 
solo—‘Love Is the Best of All,” from Victor Herbert's 
“Princess Pat’—sung by Ruth Kellogg Waite; a Charlie 
Chaplin revival, “The Adventurer,” and the “Tannhauser” 
march, Wagner, for the organ solo by John Priest, com 
pleted the program, which well merited the popularity it 
attained, 

This week the program has been given an unusual ar 
rangement in that the magazine will open it. The overture 
is Giuseppe Verdi's “Sicilian Vespers.” Sir Arthur Sulli 
van'’s “Yeoman of the Guard” is drawn upon by John Priest 
for the organ solo, and Lorenzo Grimaldi, bass, sings “Le 
Cor,” by A. Flegier. 

THe Criterion. 

This week the Criterion had a new feature in “The Right 
to Love,” with Mae Murray and David Powell in the lead- 
ing roles. The scene is laid in the romantic Bosporus, 
and the remainder of the program was in keeping, the pre 
lude being Cui's “Orientale,” the scenic bits of Constaniti 
nople, and the prologue to thé cinema feature “In a Serag- 
lio.” with Oriental dancing and settings. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR RENT-—2 and 3 rooms, bath and kit- 
chenette, can be used as studio. Apply 
on premises, 322 West 107th Street, New 


York City. 


only high class managers answer. 
mer address, L. De Lone, Carbondale, Pa., 
or L. De Lone, Liberty Tower Apartment, 
55 Liberty Street, New York City. 


Sum- 


New York. 


ences if desired. Apply “A. B. C.,” care 
of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 


changed. Address “R. I. L.,” care of 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 











LADY HARPIST presenting refined nov- SOPRANO 


elty, versatile, symphony orchestra and 
concert experience, will travel or locate; 


SOLOIST, 
church and concert work, is available for 
substitute engagements; excellent refer- 


experienced in 


Teaching experience. 


PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST wishes 
to work with established vocal teacher or 
school of music in Boston or New York. 

References ex 


FOR SALE—Symphony Orchestra Library 


Full Scores and parts, with extra 5-7 
string parts. Everything in fine condition. 
Address Karl Schneider, “The Lenox,” 


1301 Spruce street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STEGER 
Most Valuable Pianoin the World 
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EMERSON 


Established 1849 Boston 


Bush & LANE 


HOLLAND, MICH. 























. School of Music and Arts 


LFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
Central Park West, Cor. ostn Street rel. 679 Riverside 
Dormitory tor out-of-town students 

OF THE CITT OF 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART few vor 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Director 


VIGTOR HARRIS 


OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instractors Catalog Mailed Free 
John J. Hattstaedt, President. Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 








THE SEAUFORT 


140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 1053 Columbus 





Karleton Hackett, 
Associate Directors. 
KimBatt Hatt, Cuicaco, Ix. 





WING & SON, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A mosical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For Concert Engagement Apply to 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West Mth Street New York 








GRANBERRY "Xo... | Ganapol Studios 
SUMMER ion Superior ree og raped Piano 
COURSE ewhggompanst 307.800 Woedward Avenue Detroit, Mich. 



























Piano, Theory, Pedagogy, Public 
School Music 


William F. Sherman Leslie Hodgson 
Francis Moore M. F. Burt 


wire CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of | 7 Compositions and His Famous 
Indian Music-Ta 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


;DILLING 


Met. marten: & Tens, pd ae N.Y. 


Summer Address: care of American Express Co. 
1 Rue Scribe, Paris, 


sREUTER 


Organ, Composition 


R. Huntington Woodman 





Violin, Violoncello 
Theodore Spiering 
Nicoline Zedeler 
Gustav O. Hornberger 


OmAor=zZ 


Voice 
Sergei Klibansky 
McCall Lanham 
Leroy Tebbs 


35th Season — 
October Ist, 1920 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 


France 














NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: C. Hern anp A. FRAEMCKE 
SUMMER COURSE—Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for 
Advanced Students and Music Teachers 


SPECIAL VOCAL COURSE in Grand Opera Singing and Acting. July—August. 














KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, ete. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John Thompson, Francois 
Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 


EUGENE 


YSAYE 


The World's Greatest Violinist will teach Master 
Classes at the 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


During the Season 1920-21. Class Now Forming—Membership Limited 
_AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR VIOLINISTS 
For ‘Particulars Address: BERTHA BAUR, Highland Ave. and Oak St., 


LONGY SCHOOL |CENTRAL MUSIC HALL 


Musical Instruction 64-66 East Yan Buren Street Seating Capacity 700 


HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, M 
103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 63 East Van Buren Street cucace” 


(In Summy’s Music Store) Telephone Wabash 8746 














Cincinnati, 0. 



































. : Clare Osborne Reed 
212 West Fifty-ninth Street ARTIST TEACHER—DIRECTOR H Soprane 
PIANIST New York City COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC | BU j ; E RK —— 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, D Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, N Concerts 
+ Management: o ean Teachers’ Normal Training. A PUPILS ACCEPTED 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 509 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago | 612 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ul. 
wy, 
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ESTEY PIANO co. 











J high = a instrument 


ESTEY 


CYhe Lest 4rown musical name in the lLlorld 


Neus York City 



































MUSICAL COURIER 





ISTEINWAY 





PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


Werereoms: Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
oF Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 








AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
oe 


Mason & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 
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Established 1864 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


ANICH-&-BACH 
© Ultra-Qu 


CAYER PIANOS 


ality PIANOS 


New York City 











SCHOMACKER 








A Leader fer 80 Years =: 


Established 1838 in Philadehhia ————————— 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The 
Name 


Sohmer 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sonmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 








PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


ou are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid odilgvenunt in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so a ee pane / beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world, 

Sincerely, 


ag eae 











THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 


On-the-Hudson at Sist Street New York 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 




















